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Parsons  tables  Birmingham 
career  to  head  Orleans  PD 


ATF,  INS  are  focus  of  plan 
to  revamp  US  enforcement  setup 


Birmingham,  Alabama  Police  Chief 
James  C.  Parsons  will  retire  from  the  force 
later  this  month  to  become  the  chief  exe- 
cutive officer  of  the  New  Orleans  Police 
Department,  replacing  outgoing  superinten- 
dent Clarence  B.  Giarrusso. 

According  to  a spokesman  for  the  Bir- 
mingham department,  Parsons  decided  to 
make  the  move  because  he  saw  a “chal- 
lenge" in  New  Orleans  and  because  he  feels 
that  the  change  would  “further  his  career." 

“The  department  was  saddened  when  it 
learned  that  Chief  Parsons  was  leaving," 
the  spokesman  told  Law  Enforcement 
News.  "He  is  a great  chief  who  has  pro- 
vided us  with  Droner  leadership  and 


ance,  and  we  feel  he  made  our  department 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  nation.  But  we  un- 
derstand his  personal  ambition  and  wish 
him  well  in  his  future  endeavors.” 

Parsons  joined  the  Birmingham  force  as 
a patrolman  in  1954  after  serving  a four- 
year  hitch  with  the  Navy.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  detective  in  1962  and  rose  rapid- 
ly through  the  ranks,  ultimately  becoming 
chief  in  1972. 

The  Birmingham  spokesman  reported 
that  Deputy  Chief  George  Wall  would  serve 
as  acting  head  of  the  department  when  Par- 
son’s retirement  becomes  effective  on  June 


James  C.  Parsons 

10.  Wall  is  presently  in  charge  of  the 
force’s  Communication  and  Records  Divi- 
sion, noted  the  spokesman,  who  added  that 
a permanent  chief  would  be  selected 
through  a competitive  civil  service  exam- 
ination. 

Earlier  last  month,  there  was  some  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  Parsons  would  accept 
the  New  Orleans  post.  Shortly  after  his  ap- 
pointment by  New  Orleans  Mayor  Ernest 
Morial,  a salary  dispute  developed  over  the 
city’s  eight-step  pay  plan  for  municipal  ad- 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Key  enforcement  agencies  within  the 
Justice  and  Treasury  Departments,  includ- 
ing the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  (INS)  and  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol. 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  (ATF),  may  be  sub- 
jected to  a shift  in  departmental  affiliation 
under  a Carter  Administration  proposal 
that  would  create  “an  entirely  new  entity" 
to  monitor  the  nation’s  borders. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times, 
which  conducted  interviews  with  White 
House  and  Congressional  sources,  the  plan 
was  presented  late  last  month  to  the  agen- 
cies involved  and  to  Congressional  leaders 
for  examination  and  discussion. 

In  effect,  the  reorganization  proposals 
would  transfer  a large  portion  of  INS  from 
the  Justice  Department  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, where  it  would  be  merged  with 
the  Customs  Service  to  make  up  a unified 
border  force. 

Meanwhile,  the  enforcement  segment  of 
ATF  would  be  shifted  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment, creating  a structure  by  which  the 
Attorney  General  would  have  direct  con- 
trol over  the  nation’s  three  major  investiga- 
tive bureaus  - ATF,  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  (DEA)  and  the  FBI. 

The  plan  would  also  extend  the  author 
ity  of  the  Director  of  the  FBI,  giving  him 


Traffic  safety  agency  proposes  installation 
of  elaborate  antitheft  devices  on  ’81  cars 


In  an  attempt  to  thwart  joy  riding  car 
thieves,  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  has  proposed  a 
series  of  regulations  which  require  that  ad- 
vanced antitheft  devices  be  installed  in  cars 
manufactured  for  the  1981  model  year. 

The  devices,  which  are  currently  op- 
tional features  on  some  cars,  include  hood 
latches  that  can  be  opened  only  from  in- 
side the  vehicle,  door  locks  that  cannot  be 
manipulated-^  such  objects  as  wire  hang- 
ers, credit  cards  or  knives,  and  ignition  sys- 
tems that  would  prevent  the  car  from  start- 
ing in  the  event  that  the  ignition  lock  was 
removed. 

Other  antitheft  features  required  under 
the  NHTSA  proposals  arc  separate  keys  for 
ignitions  and  luggage  compartments,  pro- 
tective devices  placed  over  ignition  wires 
on  car  engines  to  prevent  hot-wire  starting, 
and  safer  steeing  columns  locks  designed 
not  to  engage  while  the  vehicle  is  being 
driven. 

In  announcing  the  proposals  last  month, 
NHTSA  Administrator  Joan  Claybrook 
noted  that  the  new  rules  arc  aimed  at  dis- 
couraging young  thieves  who  steal  vehicles 
for  temporary  transportation,  for  fun  or 
to  remove  a few  parts. 


“The  joy-rider  thief  is  involved  in  at 
least  a third  of  the  actual  number  of  ve- 
hicles that  are  later  involved  in  accidents,” 
she  told  the  New  York  Times. 

Noting  that  the  new  devices  would  dis- 
courage theives  by  significantly  delaying 
forced  entry  into  a vehicle,  Claybrook 
cited  what  she  termed  a consensus  among 
law  enforcement  officials  who  theorize 
that  five  to  10  minutes  is  the  maximum 
amount  of  time  a thief  can  devote  to  steal- 
ing a car  without  being  caught. 

Although  NHSTA  is  expecting  some  of 
its  proposals  to  be  challenged  by  auto 
makers  and  new  car  buyers,  the  agency 
contends  that  the  more  sophisticated  anti- 
theft devices  arc  needed  to  curb  the  na- 
tion’s escalating  auto  theft  rate. 

According  to  recent  research  by  the 
consulting  firm  of  Arthur  D.  Little,  vehicle 
thefts  result  in  losses  of  $2.6  billion  to 
$3.6  billion  annually  in  insurance  costs,  ve- 
hicle damage,  court  costs  and  personal  in- 
juries. 

Under  the  new  proposals,  the  improved 
antitheft  devices  arc  scheduled  to  be  in- 
stalled as  standard  equipment  beginning 
with  the  1981  model  year  cars  and  the 
1982  model  year  trucks  with  a gross  weight 


of  less  than  10,000  pounds. 

While  the  traffic  safety  agency  estimates 
that  the  mandated  features  would  add  only 
$1  to  $2,  to  the  price  of  a new  car,  one  of- 
ficial indicated  that  their  monetary  impact 
might  be  higher  if  a car  owner  should  lose 
his  car  keys.  Due  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
new  security  features,  it  could  cost  as 
much  as  $50  to  hire  a locksmith  or  me- 
chanic to  open  the  locked  vehicle. 

The  chief  of  control  and  displays  at 
NHTSA.  Johnny  Carson,  noted  that  while 
some  car  manufacturers  already  offer  the 
antitheft  devices  on  come  models,  requir- 
ing the  features  on  all  cars  could  signifi- 
cantly reduce  car  thefts. 

Apparently,  the  devices  would  be  more 
effective  in  cutting  joy  ride  thefts  in  spe- 
cific regions  of  the  country.  Carson  cited 
agency  figures  which  revealed  that  only  10 
percent  of  the  auto  thefts  in  New  York 
City  and  35  percent  in  Chicago  were  com- 
mitted by  joy  riders.  However,  he  added 
that  in  Los  Angeles  75  percent  of  the 
thefts  arc  for  joy  rides  and  that  in  Washing- 
ton, the  rate  is  68  percent. 

In  regard,  to  thwarting  professional  car 
thieves,  Carson  was  l<;ss  optimistic*  “I  don’t 
think  there’s  much  you  can  do.”  he  said. 


the  power  to  formulate  policy  guidelines 
for  all  three  agencies  and  possibly  provid- 
ing him  with  limited  operational  control 
over  DEA  and  ATF. 

Basically,  the  interrelated  proposals  arc 
designed  to  institute  a more  coherent  and 
effective  policy  of  border  control  to  stem 
the  flow  of  illegal  aliens,  drugs  and  contra- 
band, while  providing  more  uniform  stan- 
dards and  policies  in  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment, according  to  the  Times 

“These  aren’t  firm  proposals,”  Lloyd 
Bastian,  an  official  with  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  told  the  Times. 
“They  are  ideas  that  are  being  analyzed.” 

Although  much  of  the  reorganization 
plan  coulc)  be  implemented  under  bilateral 
agreement  between  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
massive  personnel  transfers  called  for  by 
the  proposals  could  not  become  effective 
without  Congressional  approval. 

Bastian  noted  that  a decision  would  be 
made  in  a few  weeks  on  whether  to  submit 
the  package  to  Congress,  which  would  have 
60  days  to  act  on  the  matter.  If  the  pack- 
age was  not  rejected  within  that  time  limit, 
it  would  go  into  effect  automatically. 

Rep.  Peter  W.  Rodino  (D-New  Jersey), 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, was  reportedly  opposed  to  removing 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
from  the  Justice  Department’s  jurisdiction. 
But  Times  sources  indicated  that  he  may 
revise  his  position  in  regard  to  the  overall 
plan  because  one  aspect  of  the  package 
would  provide  the  Justice  Department  with 
a new  immigration  role. 

Under  the  plan,  the  State  Department’s 
function  of  approving  visas  and  passports 
would  pass  to  the  Justice  Department, 
thereby  allowing  the  latter  branch  to  main- 
tain an  important  role  in  shaping  the  na- 
tion's immigration  policy. 

While  the  sources  observed  that  it  was 
too  early  to  teH  how  the  overall  package 
would  fare  in  Congress,  they  noted  that 
widespread  opposition  to  the  plan  was  sig- 
nificantly reduced  when  the  Federal  plan- 
ners abandoned  a number  of  their  more 
controversial  proposals. 

One  measure,  which  reportedly  would 
have  sparked  considerable  debate  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  Justice  Department,  called 
for  the  transfer  of  the  FBI’s  counterintelli- 
gence function  to  a new  agency,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Attorney  General. 

A senior  Justice  Department  official 
noted  that  Attorney  General  Griffin  B Bell 
and  most  other  officials  who  were  told  of 
the  idea  * reacted  negatively  to  it.  and 
Bastian  said,  “No  one  was  for  it.  and  we 
were  not  sure  we  were  able  to  defend  it." 

Another  proposal  which  was  abandoned 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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US  crime  code  reform  measure 
draws  flak  from  House  panel 

The  Senate  bill  that  proposes  a major 
overhaul  of  the  Federal  criminal  code  is  in 
trouble  in  the  House,  where  members  of 
the  criminal  justice  subcommittee  have 
voiced  opposition  to  the  measure's  sweep- 
ing reforms,  according  to  an  Associated 
Press  report. 

Indicating  that  the  legislation  would 
probably  be  stripped  of  many  of  its  wide- 
ranging  provisions  before  it  is  sent  to  the 
House  floor,  Rep.  James  Mann  (D-South 
Carolina),  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
noted  that  he  expected  the  panel  to  pro- 
duce a bill  "almost"  confined  to  the 
recodification  of  existing  laws. 

Sections  of  the  bill,  which  most  likely 
will  be  scrapped,  would  have  reduced 
penalties  for  possession  of  small  amounts 
of  marijuana,  restricted  the  power  of 
judges  to  jail  reporters  for  violating  "gag 
orders,"  and  broadened  civil  rights  laws. 

The  legislation  also  calls  for  the  creation 
of  a sentencing  commission,  designed  to 
standardize  sentences  for  comparable 
crimes  by  setting  guidelines  for  Federal 
judges. 

Mann  summarized  the  feelings  of  sub- 
committee members  after  their  May  12 
meeting  on  the  measure,  noting  that  “the 
bill  is  just  too  heavy  in  revision."  The  As- 
sociated Press  reported  that  all  of  those 
who  attended  were  critical  of  the  legisla- 


tion, charging  that  it  covered  too  much 
ground,  expanded  Federal  jurisdiction  un- 
duly and  was  weighted  in  favor  of  prosecu- 
tors. 

One  panel  member,  Rep.  Henry  J.  Hyde 
(R-Illinois)  characterized  the  680-page  bill 
as  "telephone  book  legislation"  and  “a 
giant  leap  in  the  dark.” 

Rep.  Lamar  Gudger  (D-North  Carolina) 
used  a less  classic  metaphor  to  characterize 
the  bill,  noting  that  the  measure's  provi- 
sions "are  heavy  and  to  have  them  all 
thrust  upon  us  at  once  is  almost  too  big  a 
meal  to  consume." 

Several  other  Congressman  echoed 
Gudger’s  remarks,  contending  that  the 
sheer  bulk  of  the  bill  makes  it  difficult  to 
understand.  But  Mann  told  them,  “I  think 
what  bothers  you  is  that  you  do  under- 
stand it." 

Apparently  referring  to  the  fact  that  the 
bill  was  drafted  in  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  after  months  of  wrangling  be- 
tween liberals  and  conservatives,  Mann  said 
that  criminal  law  “should  not  be  subject  to 
tradeoffs  and  compromise  in  the  name  of 
reform." 

Nassau  County,  NY  implements 
top  level  command  shake-up 

In  an  effort  to  cut  organizational  costs, 
the  Nassau  County,  New  York  Police  De- 
partment implemented  a major  structual 
shake-up  last  month  which  included  a 
“stringent"  evaluation  of  staff  officers,  a 
streamlining  of  the  force’s  command  chart 


and  the  initiation  of  a civilianization  drive 
designed  to  put  clerical  officers  back  on 
the  beat. 

Noting  that  the  ieorganization  is  aimed 
"at  better  utilizing  police  personnel  with 
dollar  and  cents  considerations  in  mind," 
Police  Commissioner  Samuel  J.  Rozzi 
stated:  “The  Nassau  Plan  is  an  application 
of  modem  management  principles  directed 
at  greater  accountability  through  a more 
direct  and  logical  chain  of  command.  The 
result  is  and  will  be  improved  delivery  of 
police  services  with  financial  savings." 

As  a result  of  the  plan’s  personnel  evalu- 
ation, seven  top  command  positions  were 
eliminated,  and  five  others  have  been  filled 
with  persons  holding  lower  rank.  The  net 
savings  in  salaries  and  fringes  are  expected 
to  be  slightly  under  $400,000,  according  to 
a department  estimate. 

The  force’s  new  organizational  chan 
consolidates  six  divisions  into  three,  com- 
bining precinct  patrol,  traffic,  detective, 
technical  services,  administrative  services 
and  community  services  into  newly -estab- 
lished headquarters,  detective  and  patrol 
divisions. 

Under  the  plan,  the  chief  of  operations 
will  serve  as  the  functional  coordinator  of 
all  police  activities.  “His  office  will  be 
supervising  the  overall  workflow  of  the  de- 
partment to  insure  efficiency  and  prevent 
any  duplication  of  efforts,”  the  depart- 
ment noted. 

Stressing  that  the  patrol  division  will 
continue  to  be  the  “backbone”  of  the 
force,  the  reorganization  format  calls  for 
an  ongoing  civilianization  of  the  force.  Ap- 
proximately 35  sworn  personnel  who  are 
currently  engaged  in  clerical  and  other  non- 
police duties  have  already  been  slated  for 
reassignment  to  patrol  functions. 

"The  Nassau  Plan  is  the  first  major 
change  in  police  organization  within  the 
county  in  recent  years,”  Rozzi  said  of  the 
shake-up.  "Above  all  it  is  directed  to  insure 
the  best  possible  police  services  within  the 
county  by  narrowing  the  chain  of  com- 
mand and  tightening  the  span  of  control  of 
the  various  divisions,  bureaus  and  units.” 

Papers  sought  for  conference 
on  police  use  of  deadly  force 

The  criminal  justice  department  of  the 
University  of  Alabama  in  Birmingham  is 
soliciting  papers  to  be  presented  at  its 
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Persona  fized 

POLICEMAN'S 

Wall  Plaque 

Your  own  lurn  ol 
the  century  Personal- 
ized wall  plaque  Ac- 
cented in  touches  of 
blue,  red,  silver,  brown 
and  black  on  an  an- 
tique white  back- 
ground. Made  ol  6”  x 
15"  wood,  with  a scal- 
loped edge  and  a beau 
utul  walnut  finished 
border.  Comes  ready 
to  hang.  A decorative 
touch  in  your  den. 
hallway  or  on  a favor- 
ite wall.  Hand  lettered 
in  Old  English.  Makes 
an  ideal  gift  for  sell  or 
a fellow  officer. 

When  ordering,  state 
Officer’s  name  and 
rank,  precinct  and 
badge  numbers,  and 
the  city  or  locale 
where  you  work. 

ONLY  $8.95  plus  $1  post. 

Send  Check  or  M.O  Satis  Guar. 

EflDLYN  S pept  en 

8146  N.  23  Ave..  Phoenix,  AZ  85021 


National  Conference  of  Police  Use  of 
Lethal  Force  this  summer. 

The  seminar,  which  is  scheduled  for 
August  9-11  in  Birmingham,  was  announc- 
ed by  former  FBI  director  Clarence  M. 
Kelley,  who  is  now  associated  with  the 
university. 

“This  conference  will  explore  the  moral, 
legal,  psychological  and  human  aspects  of 
this  issue,”  he  said.  "The  format  for  dis- 
cussion will  be  papers  presented  to  a pro- 
tagonist-antagonist panel  consisting  of  dis- 
tinguished members  of  police  departments, 
universities,  and  law  and  civil  liberty  orga- 
nizations." 

Submitted  papers  may  deal  with  any 
aspect  of  the  police  use  of  deadly  force, 
however  the  manuscripts,  cannot  take 
more  than  20  minutes  to  read,  and  they 
should  not  exceed  10  typed  double-spaced 
pages.  The  submission  deadline  is  July  1, 
1978. 

For  complete  details,  write  to:  C.  Allen 
Graves,  Department  of  Criminal  Justice, 
UC-4,  101B,  The  University  of  Alabama  in 
Birmingham,  Birmingham,  AL  35294. 
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LOOSELEAF  LAW  PUBLICATIONS 

The  East  Coast  Leader  in  Police  Publications 
Offers  Its  Updated  Editions  for  the  Current  Year 

LOOSELEAF  LAW  BOOKS 

Peal  Lam  of  New  York  State $5.85  Penal  Law  plus  C.P.L.  Extracts $6.50 

Cranial  Procedure  Lew $5.95  New  York  State  Law  Extracts $5.70 

New  York  State  Vehicle  and  Traffic  Law $6.95 

New  York  Administrative  Code  and  Health  Code  Extracts $1.75 

LAW  STUDY  AI0S 

Penal  Law  Quizzer $5.70  Criminal  Procedure  Law  Quizzer $5.70 

Penal  Lam  Slide  Rule $2.50  Criminal  Law  Flash  Cards $3.50 

Peal  Lem  Crime  Cards $2.50  Vehicle  and  Traffic  Law  Quizzer $2.50 

Vehicle  and  Traffic  Law  Slide  Rule $2.50 

The  "HOW"  of  Criminal  Law . . . $2.95 

NOTE:  The  Penal  Law  Quizzer,  CPL  Quizzer  and  V.T.L.  Quizzer  are  also  in  looseleaf  form  which 
permits  them  to  be  supplemented  with  law  changes  each  year. 

POLICE  ADMINISTRATION  HANDBOOKS 

Supervision $2.50  Management  Quizzer $2.50 

Communication $2.50  Administration $2.50 

Reading  Interpretation $2.50  Personnel  Management $2.50 

Police  Operations $2.50  Complete  Set  of  7 Handbooks $14.00 

PATROL  AIDS 

Basic  Pistol  Instruction $2.50 

New  York  City  Police  Department  Patrol  Guide  Quizzer $3.50 

Police  Officer's  Universal  Log $5.95 

Memorandum  Book  Cards  for  New  York  City  (set  of  4) $2.50 

First  Aid  Memorandum  Book  Card $.75 

Complete  Set  of  All  9 Memorandum  Book  Cards $4.95 

CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 

Manual  for  Police  Promotion $6.25  Supervision  Card  Course $5.85 

How  to  Solve  Graphs,  Tables  ant;  Charts $3.95 

Howto  Become  a Police  Officer $5.95 

TO  ORDER:  Circle  the  prices  of  all  publications  you  desire.  Compute  the  total  price  (including 
sales  tax,  if  applicable),  and  mail  this  advertisement  along  with  your  check  or  money  order  to: 
LOOSELEAF  LAW  PUBLICATIONS.  45-46  162nd  Street.  Flushing,  NY  11358 

Name  _ 


Address 


Ciry  . 


-State  . 


-Zip  ; 


NOBLE  conference  in  St.  Louis 
will  focus  on  urban  crime 


The  National  Organization  of  Black  Law 
Enforcement  Executives  (NOBLE)  will 
hold  its  second  national  conference  in  St. 
Louis  this  month,  focusing  on  urban  crime 
and  the  deterioration  of  the  nation’s  cities. 

In  a pre-conference  statement,  NOBLE 
President  Hubert  Williams,  who  heads  the 
Newark,  New  Jersey  police,  noted  that  the 
meeting  is  open  to  all  interested  individ- 
uals, emphasizing  that  discussion  would 
not  be  limited  to  the  problems  facing 
blacks  in  policing. 

“We  are  professional  in  law  enforce- 
ment,” he  said.  “We  are  not  just  blacks. 
Crime  affects  not  only  blacks  but  all  who 
cannot  escape  from  the  inner  city." 

The  conference,  which  is  scheduled  for 
June  21-24  at  the  Sheraton-St.  Louis  Ho- 
tel, will  include  workshops  on  deadly 
force,  racial  attitudes  and  employment  re- 
lations and  "survival  techniques”  for  black 
police  executives.  Other  mini-seminars  will 
examine  the  effects  of  housing  employ- 
ment, education,  social  services  and  reli- 
gion on  crime  and  law  enforcement. 

“We  plan  to  examine  the  ways  we  can 
work  with  our  social  institutions  to  im- 
prove life,"  conference  coordinator  Atkins 
Warren  noted.  "We  and  NOBLE  are  con- 
vinced that  examining  such  issues  will  help, 
us  in  performing  our  duties.  The  confer- 
ence will  be  more  than  just  a short  course 


in  police  procedure." 

Warren,  a lieutenant  colonel  with  the  St. 
Louis  Police  Department,  indicated  that  his 
organization  is  best-equipped  to  study  the 
role  social  problems  and  the  public  play  in 
crime  and  policing.  He  added  that  other 
groups,  notably  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police,  "haven't  taken 
that  approach.” 

“The  issues  that  we  will  explore  under 
the  conference  theme,  ‘Making  the  System 
Work  for  Us,’  directly  affect  the  quality  of 
life  in  all  American  communities,"  he  said. 
'Top  professionals  in  the  fields  of  law  en- 
forcement and  urban  affairs  will  come  to- 
gether in  St.  Louis  for  an  in-depth  look  at 
our  cities  in  crisis,  and  talk  about  some 
possible  solutions  that  involve  everyone  in 
our  society,  especially  police  officers." 

Featured  speakers  at  the  conference  will 
include  Solicitor  General  Wade  McCree, 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  Andrew  Young,  New  Orleans 
Mayor  Ernest  Morial,  and  Robert  Lamb  of 
the  Justice  Department’s  Community  Re- 
lations Service  in  Seattle.  Lamb  noted  that 
NOBLE  would  disseminate  the  findings  of 
its  convention  to  other  groups,  including 
IACP. 

In  addition  to  exploring  topics  of  gener- 
al interest  to  police  executives  and  com- 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Black  criminologist  picked 
to  head  Atlanta  police  bureau 


George  Nappcr,  one  of  the  nation’s  first 
black  doctors  of  criminology,  is  scheduled 
to  become  police  chief  of  Atlanta  pending 
City  Council  approval,  according  to  the 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

The  selection  of  Napper  by  Mayor  May- 
nard Jackson  was  reportedly  well  received 
by  municipal  leaders.  "I  get  the  general 
tenor  that  he  is  well  thought  of  by  the 
council  members,"  City  Council  President 
Carl  Ware  noted. 

Nappcr,  38,  will  serve  under  acting  Pub- 
lic Safety  Commissioner  Lee  P.  Brown, 
who  was  appointed  to  head  the  combined 
police  and  fire  force  in  April  after  Commis- 
sioner A.  Reginald  Eaves  resigned  in  the 
wake  of  a police  exam  cheating  scandal. 
Eaves  had  personally  handled  the  duties  of 
police  chief  executive  during  his  term. 

In  an  interview  with  a Constitution  re- 
porter, Napper  indicated  that  he  may  have 
some  changes  in  store  for  the  police  bu- 
reau, noting  that  it  “is  not  operating  to 
its  optimum.  There  are  pieces  that  need  to 
be  put  into  place.” 

To  bring  the  police  force  closer  to  the 
community,  the  nominee  said  he  would  de- 
centralize the  bureau  in  some  way,  giving 
field  commanders  more  authority  and  pos- 
sibly removing  some  detectives  from  head- 
quarters and  placing  them  in  the  precincts. 
He  added  that  he  will  stress  upgrading  the 


benefits,  training  and  career  planning  of 
police  officers. 

Nappcr  was  among  12  Atlantans  who 
applied  for  the  position.  The  field  was  ul- 
timately narrowed  to  three  finalists  who 
were  interviewed  by  Brown. 

One  of  the  finalists,  Deputy  Police  Di- 
rector Joe  Amos,  called  Jackson's  selection 
of  Napper  "a  wise  choice.”  Amos  has  yean 
of  police  experience  in  patrol  and  investiga- 
tion, while  Nappcr's  background  is  focused 
more  on  the  academic  and  administrative 
side  of  policing. 

The  recipient  of  a Ph  D.  in  criminology 
from  the  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley in  1970,  Napper  was  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor at  Spclman  College  in  Atlanta  until 
1975,  when  he  was  appointed  by  Eaves  as 
the  police  bureau's  deputy  director  in 
charge  of  career  development. 

Napper  resigned  the  post  after  18 
months  in  a behind-the-scenes  disagree- 
ment with  Eaves  over  hiring  and  promotion 
policies  and  subsequently  became  execu- 
tive director  of  Atlanta’s  Crime  Analysis 
Team,  a Federally-funded  group  designed 
to  examine  the  work  of  criminal  justice 
agencies  in  the  city. 

While  heading  the  research  organization, 
the  criminologist  became  known  within  the 
police  bureau  as  a critic  of  Eaves’  style  of 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Computers  map  the  crime  picture  in  Birmingham 


Summary  of  Combined  Dispatch  Data 

Maps  include  all  dispatch  data  after 
administrative  and  duplicate  records 
were  removed. 
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Criminal  justice  planners  and  police  ad- 
ministrators in  Birmingham,  Alabama  are 
examining  their  city  through  the  eyes  of  a 
computer  as  the  result  of  a pilot  project 
which  utilizes  a graphic  printout  system  de- 
signed to  literally  map  the  frequency  of 
calls  for  police  service  on  a district-by- 
district basis. 

The  latest  in  the  ongoing  series  of  map 
abstracts,  produced  in  a joint  effort  by  the 
University  of  Alabama  at  Tuscaloosa  and 
the  Birmingham  Police  Department,  com- 
pares 1975  requests  for  aid  with  those  re- 
corded in  1976.  The  data  are  compiled  in 
more  than  30  categories,  ranging  from 
homicide  to  public  drunkenness. 

Through  the  use  of  a process  called 
choropleth.  each. category  is  plotted  on  its 
own  computerised  map  of  Birmingham 
which  is  divided  according  to  the  city’s 
32  police  beats.  Each  district  is  shaded 


with  varying  intensity  depending  upon  the 
frequency  of  calls  for  the  particular  catego- 
ry during  a given  year. 

In  a preface  to  the  report,  which  was  re- 
leased on  May  28,  Neal  G.  Lineback,  who 
directs  the  LEAA-funded  project,  noted 
that  the  map  series  would  assist  local,  state 
and  Federal  planners  in  assessing  the  de- 
ployment of  resources  and  manpower. 

“This  series  was  not  designed  actually  to 
interpret  the  meanings  of  the  mapped 
data,”  he  said.  “Instead,  the  data  have 
been  collapsed  and  manipulated  in  order  to 
compile  meaningful  and  simplified  maps 
and  graphs,  to  be  easily  and  quickly  inter- 
preted by  planners.” 

The  newly-relca^cd,  report  pfo.vidcs  two 
maps  for  each  cafl-for-vserwcc  category  -t 
1975  maps  ar<?  positioned  adjacent- to  those 
illustrating  the  1976'figures  for  case  of 
comparison.  The  1975  abstracts  have  al- 


ready been  used  by  the  Birmingham  force 
to  help  it  decide  where  to  deploy  officers, 
assign  precinct  locations  and  aim  crime  pre- 
vention programs. 

Former  Birmingham  police  chief  James 
C.  Parsons,  who  recently  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  New  Orleans  Police  De- 
partment, told  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald 
that  the  computerized  approach  is  more 
useful  than  the  conventional  analysis  of 
raw  crime  statistics.  ‘This  tells  us  more 
about  the  city  than  traditional  crime  data 
provides,”  he  observed.  “It  tells  us  more 
about  the  communities." 

The  report  stressed  its  potential  as  a 
neighborhood  crime  Fighting  tool,  noting, 
‘!It  assumed  that  (the  graphically  map- 
ped’ data]  witf  result  ultimately  in  the  in- 
creased availability  of  police  services  to  the 
community." 

Outlining  other  possible  benefits  from 


the  study,  the  researchers  noted  that  the 
data  could  be  helpful  in  the  proper  assign- 
ment of  preventive  patrols,  “thereby  in- 
creasing the  probability  of  the  actual  ob- 
servance of  crimes  in  progress.” 

Since  the  raw  input  figures  used  to 
compile  the  maps  came  from  Birmingham 
dispatch  reports,  the  report  noted  that 
their  findings  might  provide  the  basis  of  a 
"call  screen  model"  which  could  be  used  to 
assign  priority  to  calls  for  police  service. 

In  regard  to  local  anticrimc  organiza- 
tions, the  researchers  indicated  that  the 
study  "provides  a basis  for  community 
planning  groups  to  assess  the  relationships 
of  community  factors  to  patterns  of  re- 
ported crime  and  service  requests  within 
the  context  of  specific  geographical  areas.” 
The  primary  goal  of  the  project  was  de» 
scribed  as  "the  transcription  of  the  routioc- 
Conbnucd  on  Page  12 
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POLICE  EXAMINATIONS 


CS-25  Correction  Promotion  Course 

(One  Volume) $10.00 

CS-31  Every-Day  Spanish  for  Police  Officers ....  8.00 

CS-32  Police  Administration  & Supervision 1 0.00 

CS-18  Police  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume).  . 10.00 
CS-24  Q & A on  Drug  Education 8.00 

C-1924  Adminstrative  Investigator 8.00 

024  Assistant  Attorney 10.00 

C-1697  Assistant  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Women's 

Prisons 10.00 

C-1698  Assistant  Deputy  Warden 10.00 

C-l  103  Assistant  District  Attorney 10.00 

02269  Associate  Attorney 1 0.00 

056  Attorney 10.00 

057  Attorney  Trainee 8.00 

090  Border  Patrol  Inspector 6.00 

C-1973  Border  Patrolman 6.00 

C-l  11  Bridge  & Tunnel  Lieutenant 8.00 

095  Bridge  & Tunnel  Officer 6.00 

C-2295  Building  Guard 6.00 

C-2260  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-2261  Campus  Security  Officer  I 8.00 

C-1700  Campus  Security  Officer  II 8.00 

02081  Campus  Security  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

C-1701  Campus  Security  Specialist 8.00 

02264  Capital  Police  Officer 6.00 

C-121  Captain,  Police  Department 10.00 

C-l  173  Chief  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

C-2120  Chief  Institution  Safety  Officer 10.00 

C-1401  Chief  Investigator 10.00 

C-1179  Chief  Marshal 10.00 

C-2148  Chief  of  Police 10.00 

C-1181  Chief  Police  Surgeon 13.75 

C-1185  Chief  Security  Officer 10.00 

Cl  203  Commissioner  of  Correction 10.00 

01200  Commissioner  of  Police 10.00 

C-1 767  Coordinator  of  Drug  Abuse 

Educational  Programs 10.00 

0165  Correction  Captain 10.00 

C-956a  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Men) 6.00 

C-956b  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Women)  ....  6.00 

C-1 66  Correction  Lieutenant 8.00 

C-1 21 9 Correction  Matron 6.00 

0167  Correction  Officer  (Men) 6.00 

0168  Correction  Officer  (Women) 6.00 

0957  Correction  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

0169  Correction  Sergeant 8.00 

C-958a  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Men)  . . . 6.00 

C-958b  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Women)  . 6.00 

0959  Correctional  Treatment  Specialist 8.00 

0966  Court  Officer 6.00 

C-1 229  Criminal  Investigator 8.00 

0969  Criminal  Law  Investigator 8.00 

C-1 77  Customs  Inspector 6.00 

C-1 611  Customs  Security  Officer  (Sky  Marshal).  . . 6.00 

C-1 239  Deputy  Chief  Marshal 8.00 

02263  Deputy  Probation  Director 10.00 

01900  Deputy  Probation  Director  IV 10.00 

0204  Deputy  Sheriff , . 6.00 

01763  Deputy  Supt.  of  Women's  Prisons 10.00 

C-1 620  Deputy  United  States  Marshal 6.00 

G1 762  Deputy  Warden 1 0.00 

C-1 247  Detective  Investigator 8.00 

C-1 260  Drug  Abuse  Group  Worker 6.00 

01405  Drug  Abuse  Technician 6.00 

0251  Federal  Guard 6.00 

C-1 61 2 Federal  Protective  Officer 6.00 

C-1 285  Field  Investigator 6.00 

0225  Fingerprint  Technician 8.00 

0258  Fireman  Examinations-AII  States 6.00 

0281  Forest  Ranger 6.00 

0304  Guard  Patrolman 6.00 

0353  Hospital  Security  Officer 6.00 

0332  Housing  Captain 10.00 

0338  Housing  Guard . 6.00 

0340  Housing  Lieutenant 8.00 


0342  Housing  Patrolman 6.00 

0344  Housing  Sergeant 8.00 

0361  Identification  Clerk 6.00 

C-1 986  Identification  Officer 8.00 

02294  Identification  Specialist 8.00 

0362  Immigration  Patrol  Inspector 6.00 

0364  Inspector 6.00 

0370  Institution  Safety  Officer 6.00 

0377  Investigator 6.00 

0378  Investigator-Inspector 6.00 

0406  Jail  Guard 6.00 

C-1 329  Jail  Matron 6.00 

C-l 331  Jail  Training  Supervisor 8.00 

C-1 332  Jailer-Clerk 6.00 

C-1 341  Law  Assistant 8.00 

0448  Law  Clerk 8.00 

C442  Lieutenant,  Police  Department 10.00 

01378  Narcotics  Security  Assistant 6.00 

02245  Paralegal  Aide 8.00 

C-1 688  Park  Patrolman 6.00 

0574  Parole  Officer 8.00 

0575  Patrolman  Examinations  - All  States 6.00 

0576  Patrolman,  Police  Department 6.00 

C-1 922  Patrolman-Policewoman 8.00 

0640  Police  Administrative  Aide  . . . 8.00 

0594  Police  Cadet 6.00 

0639  Police  Clerk 6.00 

C-1 847  Police  Communications 

& Teletype  Operator 8.00 

02256  Police  Dispatcher 6.00 

C-1 939  Police  Officer 6.00 

C-1 755  Police  Officer, 

Nassau  County  Police  Dept.  (NCPD) 8.00 

01739  Police  Officer, 

New  York  Police  Dept.  (NYPD) 8.00 

C-1 741  Police  Officer, 

Suffolk  County  Police  Dept.  (SCPD) 8.00 

0595  Police  Patrolman 6.00 

0596  Police  Surgeon 10.00 

0597  Police  Trainee 6.00 

0598  Policewoman 6.00 

C-1 791  Principal  Investigator 8.00 

01427  Principal  Probation  Officer 8.00 

02259  Principal  Program  Specialist  (Correction) . 10.00 

0618  Prison  Guard 6.00 

C-l  981  Probation  Counselor 8.00 

0980  Probation  Consultant 8.00 

02266  Probation  Director 10.00 

C-1 428  Probation  Employment  Officer 6.00 

0981  Probation  Investigator 8.00 

0619  Probation  Officer 8.00 

C-1 429  Probation  Officer  Trainee  ...» 6.00 


02262  Probation  Supervisor 8.00 

C-1 828  Probation  Supervisor  I 8.00 

01829  Probation  Supervisor  II 8.00 

02315  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 6.00 

C-1 997  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 8.00 

0665  Ranger,  U.S.Park  Service 6.00 

C-l  459  Safety  Security  Officer 6.00 

0702  School  Crossing  Guard 6.00 

C-1 923  School  Guard 6.00 

C-1 999  Security  Guard 6.00 

C-1 467  Security  Officer 6.00 

0996  Senior  Attorney 10.00 

02265  Senior  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

02070  Senior  Capital  Police  Officer 8.00 

C-1 665  Senior  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

02038  Senior  Detective  Investigator 8.00 

02073  Senior  Fingerprint  Technician 8.00 

C-1 987  Senior  Identification  Officer 8.00 

02119  Senior  Institution  Safety  Officer 8.00 

C-1 010  Senior  Investigator 8.00 

C-1 020  Senior  Police  Administrative  Aide 8.00 

02298  Senior  Professional  Conduct  Investigator . . 8.00 

C-1 998  Senior  Program  Specialist  (Correction)  ..  10.00 

0725  Senior  Special  Officer 8.00 

0732  Sergeant,  Bridge  & Tunnel  Authority  ....  8.00 

0733  Sergeant,  Police  Department 8.00 

0794  Sheriff 6.00 

C-1 060  Special  Agent  FBI 10.00 

0748  Special  Investigations  Inspector 6.00 

0749  Special  Officer  • 6.00 

C-1 692  State  Policewoman 6.00 

0757  State  Trooper 6.00 

C-1 744  Superintendent  of  Women’*  Prisons  ....  10.00 

C-1 703  Supervising  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-1 503  Supervising  Court  Officer 8.00 

C-1 666  Supervising  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

C-1 667  Supervising  Housing  Sergeant 8.00 

02106  Supervising  Investigator 8.00 

02299  Supervising  Professional  Conduct 

Investigator 10.00 

C-1 766  Supervising  Special  Officer 8.00 

C-1 689  Traffic  and  Park  Officer 6.00 

0819  Transit  Captain 10.00 

0820  Transit  Lieutenant 8.00 

0821  Transit  Patrolman 6.00 

0822  Transit  Sergeant 8.00 

0823  Treasury  Enforcement  Agent 8l00 

0852  Uniformed  Court  Officer 6.00 

0853  United  States  Marshal 8.00 

C-1 989  United  States  Park  Police  Officer 6.00 

0894  Warden 10.00 

0891  Watchman 6.00 


Each  BOOK  contains  hundreds  of  multiple-choice  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS,  and  NOTES  for  your  examination. 
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Following  arc  summaries  of  recent  actions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  that 
affect  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 


By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

Criminal  Interference  with  Commerce 

Federal  prosecutors  need  no  longer 
prove  “racketeering”  conduct,  in  order  to 
obtain  a conviction  under  the  Hobbs  Act, 
18  U.S.C.  §1951,  as  a result  of  a recent 
unanimous  Supreme  Court  decision. 

After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  “to  ob- 
tain $100,000  from  a federally  insured 
bank  by  means  of  threats  of  physical  vio- 
lence made  to  the  bank's  president,"  re- 
spondent was  convicted  under  §1951  of 
the  Hobbs  Act  which  in  pan  states: 

“Whoever  in  any  way  or  degree  ob- 
structs, delays,  or  affects  commerce  or  the 
movement  of  any  article  or  commodity  in 
commerce  by  robbery  or  extortion  or  at- 
tempts to  conspire  so  to  do,  or  commits  or 
threatens  physical  violence  to  any  person 
or  property  in  furtherance  of  a plan  or 
purpose  to  do  anything  in  violation  of  this 
section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
twenty  years  or  both." 

Over  the  objection  of  one  judge,  the 
Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  reversed 
the  conviction.  The  Court  of  Appeals, 
quoting  from  United  States  v.  Yokley,  542 
F.2d  1355,  concluded  that  “although  an 
activity  may  be  within  the  literal  language 
of  the  Hobbs  Act,  it  must  constitute  “rack- 
eteering" to  be  within  the  perimeter  of  the 
Act.” 

On  appeal  the  Supreme  Court  rejected 
the  inclusion  of  proof  of  "racketeering” 
behavior  for  a conviction  under  the  Hobbs 
Act,  noting  “the  absence  of  any  definition 
of  racketeering  in  the  statute.”  In  addition, 
Justice  Marshall  explained  that  “nothing 
on  the  face  of  the  statute  suggests  a con- 
gressional intent  to  limit  its  coverage  to 
persons  who  have  engaged  in  ‘racketeer- 
ing. ’ ” 

The  Court  summarized  the  legislative 
history  of  the  Hobbs  Act,  noting  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  Congressional  Record,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  which  later  became  the 
Hobbs  Act  was  "to  prevent  anyone  from 
obstructing,  delaying,  or  affecting  com- 
merce, or  the  movement  of  any  article  or 
commodity  in  commerce  by  robbery  or  ex- 
tortion as  defined  in  the  bill."  Representa- 
tive Hobbs,  anticipating  the  possible  misin- 
terpretation of  his  proposed  legislation, 
had  included  in  the  Record  the  warning 
that:  “We  are  explicit.  That  language  is  too 
general,  and  we  though (t)  it  better  to 
make  this  bill  explicit,  and  leave  nothing  to 
the  imagination  of  the  court.”  (United 
States  v.  Culbert,  No.  77-142,  decision  an- 
nounced March  28,  1978.) 

• • • 

Appearing  on  the  Court's  Docket 
Extradition 

Attorney  General  Frank  J.  Kelley  of 
Michigan  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  Su- 
preme Court  review  of  a decision  of  the 
Michigan  Supreme  Court  which  imposed 
state  standards  on  an  Arizona  petition  for 
extradition. 

The  Michigan  Supreme  Court  released 
the  defendant,  who  had  served  22  months 
in  a Michigan  jail  awaiting  removal  to  Ari- 
zona to  face  an  auto  theft  charge.  The  state 
supreme  court  justified  its  action  on  the 
grounds  that  the  extradition  papers  did  not 
meet  Michigan’s  legal  standards  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  “probable  cause”  for  the 
arrest. 


Before  the  Court  is  the  question:  “Did 
Michigan  Supreme  Court  misconstrue 
Fourth  Amendment  and  Extradition 
Clause  of  Constitution,  Art  IV,  §2,  in 
holding  that  fugitive  may  challenge  de- 
manding state’s  extradition  documents  on 
basis  of  lack  of  probable  cause?"  (Michael 
v.  Doran,  No.  77-1202,  placed  on  docket 
on  April  17,  1978.) 

Cases  Denied  Review  by 
the  Supreme  Court 

Following  are  several  recent  cases  which 
the  Court  has  denied  review  but  which  are 
important  for  their  effect  on  the  criminal 
justice  community. 

Sentencing 

The  State  of  North  Dakota  may  con- 
tinue to  impose  an  additional  five  year  sen- 
tence on  persons  who  are  convicted  of  a 
crime  in  which  a gun  was  used  in  light  of 
the  Supreme  Court’s  refusal  to  review  a 
case  which  sought  to  test  the  constitution- 
ality of  such  enhanced  sentencing. 

The  five-year  additional  sentence  for  a 
convicted  person  is  only  applicable  to 
those  who  the  state  has  labeled  “dangerous 
special  offender."  Neither  the  judge  nor 
the  jury  are  informed  that  a defendant  has 
been  categorized  until  “the  sentencing  af- 
ter the  verdict."  (For  an  analysis  of  a case 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  en- 
hanced sentencing  in  a federal  action  see: 
Law  Enforcement  News,  March  21,  1978, 
page  5.)  (Temes  v.  North  Dakota,  No.77- 
1114,  denied  review  March  28,  1978.) 
Prisoners'  Rights 

As  a result  of  the  Court’s  decison  to 
deny  review,  prison  officials  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  may  order  an  inmate  to  dis- 
pose of  a personal  typewriter  if  ownership 
of  a typewriter  is  in  conflict  with  prison 
rules. 

Both  the  U.S.  District  Court  and  the 
Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  maintain- 
ed that  prison  officials  can  deprive  an  in- 
mate of  a personal  typewriter.  The  inmate 
had  argued  unsuccessfully  that  the  type- 
writer had  been  used  to  prepare  “legal  pa- 
pers for  himself  and  other  prisoners,”  and 
he  further  contended  that  the  courts  view 
untyped  appeals  with  a “badge  of  inferiori- 
ty” 

The  Court's  action  in  not  granting  re- 
view is  consistent  with  prior  refusals  of 
prisoners  actions  against  prison  officials 
brought  to  the  Court  through  42  U.S.C. 
§1983.  (Blizzard  v.  Mahan,  No.  77-939, 
announced  April  3,  1977.) 

First  Amendment  Rights 

A 9-year-old  girl,  sexually  assaulted  with 
an  empty  beverage  bottle,  has  a right  to  sue 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company  and 
KRON-TV  for  $11  million  following  the 
Supreme  Court’s  refusal  to  review  the  net- 
work’s First  Amendment  claim  of  freedom 
of  speech. 

Just  three  days  after  a two-hour  drama 
called  *‘Born  Innocent"  was  shown  on  tele- 
vision, four  teen-age  girls  replicated  the 
rape  scene  appearing  in  the  film  on  the 
9-year  old  girl.  The  four  teenagers  stated 
that  they  had  seen  the  program. 

Charging  “wanton,  careless  and  negli- 
gent acts"  on  the  part  of  the  network  and 
the  affilitate  station,  the  girl’s  mother  initi- 
ated a civil  suit.  The  court  of  original  juris- 
diction dismissed*  the  complaint,  noting 
that  "the  State;  of  California  is  not  about 
Continued  on  Page  6 


BURDEN  S BEAT  By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 

Doing  something  about  crime 
prevention:  a national  overview 

Crime  prevention  seems  to  have  progressed  from  something  everyone  talks 
about  to  something  everyone  is  or  is  about  to  do  something  about.  Major  cities  have 
programs  organized  by  neighborhoods,  and  many  towns  and  small  cities  have  mu 
nicipal  and  regional  efforts. 

The  striking  similarities  of  many  of  these  programs  are  to  some  extent  a reflec- 
tion of  the  fundamental  simplicity  of  crime  prevention  and,  perhaps  the  same  de- 
gree, are  due  to  the  pervasive  influence  of  the  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute 
(NCPI)  in  Louisville,  Ky.  A branch  of  the  School  of  Police  Administration  of  the 
University  of  Louisville,  NCPI  has  trained  those  police  officers  who  direct  the  crime 
prevention  programs  in  many  cities  across  the  nation. 

Local  crime  prevention  efforts  seem  to  have  absorbed  elements  of  two  Feder- 
ally-inspired programs,  sponsored  by  the  National  Sheriffs’  Association  and  the 
FBI.  Operation  Identification,  which  was  instituted  by  the  Crime  Resistance  pro- 
gram of  the  FBI,  is  a component  of  programs  in  Bowling  Green,  Ky ; Detroit,  Mich; 
Warren,  Ohio  , Martin  County,  Fla,  and  San  Francisco,  to  name  just  a few.  Under 
this  program  police  officers  encourage  and  aid  citizens  in  marking  their  Social  Secu- 
rity numbers  on  property,  particularly  portable  and  easily  fenced  items  such  as  bi- 
cycles, cameras,  stereos,  and  various  kinds  of  industrial,  business  and  farm  ma- 
chinery. 

Since  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  every  crime  prevention  program,  even 
each  of  those  which  have  come  to  our  attention,  let  it  suffice  to  outline  some  of  the 
outstanding  characteristics  of  several  programs. 

Crime  Watch,  Inc.  is  a statewide  crime  prevention  program  with  headquarters 
in  Augusta,  Me.  Instituted  last  January  by  the  Maine  Chiefs  of  Police  Association, 
which  remains  the  parent  organization,  it  is  a non-profit  corporation  supported  by 
private  subscription,  the  only  one  of  the  20  statewide  programs  to  be  underwritten 
neither  by  the  state  government  nor  LEAA.  The  board  of  directors  is  composed 
solely  of  private  citizens,  not  police  officers,  under  the  direction  of  Richard  Neault. 

Project  Safe  is  sponsored  by  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department.  Begun  18 
months  ago  with  funds  from  LEAA  and  Titles  II  and  VI,  Project  Safe  aspired  to  a 
goal  that  is  common  to  all  prevention  efforts,  namely  bringing  the  citizens  back 
into  the  criminal  justice  system.  Although  similar  in  concept  to  many  other  pro- 
grams, the  San  Francisco  project  organizes  the  entire  city  into  four-block-square 
areas.  Having  defined  these  neighborhoods,  project  organizers  then  invite  citizens  to 
sound  off  on  all  local  problems,  including  crime.  Supervised  by  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, Project  Safe  is  directed  by  Henry  Izumizaki. 

The  Preventive  Programs  Division  of  the  Chicago  Police  Department  employs 
27  police  officers  and  70  uniformed  civilian  Community  Security  Aides.  In  addi- 
tion, citizens  with  CB  radios  have  been  formally  incorporated  into  the  crime  pre- 
vention effort.  To  reach  the  most  likely  victims  of  crime,  the  program  employs  such 
special  means  as  fire  prevention  lectures  for  senior  citizens  and  a mobile  health  van 
which  travels  to  the  poorest  neighborhoods  in  the  inner  city. 

The  mobile  unit  has  also  been  part  of  the  prevention  effort  in  Hollywood,  Fla. 
Here  it  is  used  as  a traveling  showcase  of  security  equipment,  as  well  as  the  housing 
for  a printing  press  which  produces  anti-crime  brochures.  Uqdcr  the  direction  of 
Capt.  Steve  Davis,  the  program  obtained  a school  bus  which  is  used  to  take  children 
ages  8 to  13  on  summer  field  trips.  The  children  arc  picked  up  in  local  parks,  par- 
ticularly those  which  have  been  trouble  areas.  Although  the  overall  crime  preven- 
tion program  is  the  responsibility  of  the  police  department,  the  bus  program  is 
currently  underwritten  by  the  Committee  of  100,  an  association  of  local  business 
people. 

Martin  County,  Florida,  also  focuses  on  the  young,  employing  Explorer  Scouts 
in  a Junior  Deputy  Program.  The  program  is  under  the  supervision  of  Sheriff  Jim 
Holt,  whose  department  plays  a significant  role  in  law  enforcement  in  this  rural 
county. 

The  Crime  Prevention  Bureau  of  the  Southfield,  Michigan,  Police  Department, 
under  the  direction  of  Sgt.  John  Hood,  reviews  site  plans  for  all  new  construction 
to  detect  potential  security  problems.  It  also  conducts  public  demonstrations  of 
security  hardware  in  such  places  as  shopping  malls,  office  building  lobbies  and 
schools.  Crime  analysis  is  also  a responsibility  of  this  bureau,  and  criminal  activ- 
ity is  plotted  geographically  as  it  occurs,  then  weekly  reports  arc  made  to  patrol 
officers  on  trouble  spots. 

The  South  Central  Criminal  Justice  Supervisory  Board,  based  in  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  also  employs  crime  analysis  under  the  rubric  of  Direct  Deterrent  Pa- 
trol. This  board  began  crime  prevention  as  a regional  project  in  New  Haven  and  16 
smaller  surrounding  municipalities.  These  programs  have  for  the  most  pan  been 
absorbed  by  individual  towns,  although  there  remains  a central  information  bank, 
with  crime  reports  available  to  be  read  electronically  by  any  police  officer  working 
from  one  of  the  18  local  station  houses.  The  South  Central  Criminal  Justice  Super- 
visory Board  also  runs  a career  criminal  program,  designed  to  identify  recidivists 
and  process  them  through  the  court  system  as  quickly  as  possible. 

In  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  there  is  a program  sponsored  by  the  Eastern 
Middlesex  Criminal  Justice  Agency  in  conjunction  with  the  Cambridge  Police  De- 
partment and  Cambridge  Community  Services.  Under  the  direction  of  Daniel  Egan, 
the  program  began  as  a residential  security  effort  and  has  been  expanded  to  include 
a large  scale  public  information  campaign,  a property  identification  project  and 
work  with  city  youth  groups.  An  escort  service  for  the  elderly  is  presently  in  the 
planning  stage.  Also  on  the  drawing  board  is  a mediation  program  which  would  rely 
heavily  on  volunteer  service  by  members  of  Cambridge's  large  resident  student  pop- 
ulation. Mediation  would  be  used  in  cooperation  with  the  courts  to  work  out  fami- 
ly and  neighborhood  disputes  in  conference  sessions  with  .volunteers,  who  can  en- 
courage compromise  father  than  .allowing  these  confrontations  to  back  up  ipto  the 
courts,  where  action  must  thep  favor  one  side  over  the  other. 
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LA,  Detroit  lead  cities  in  police  pay,  benefits 


The  salary  and  compensation  rates  paid 
to  Los  Angeles  police  officers  are  higher 
than  those  provided  for  officers  in  any 
other  major  American  city,  according  to  a 
report  by  a private  consulting  firm. 

The  report,  which  lists  police  officer 
salary  data  from  cities  with  more  than 
500,000  population,  was  drafted  for  a co- 
alition of  New  York  City  muncipal  labor 
unions  and  was  presented  late  last  year  to 


U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs.  The  committee  is 
in  the  process  of  deciding  whether  New 
York  will  receive  additional  Federal  loans 
to  help  balance  its  municipal  budget. 

Drafted  by  Program  Planners,  Inc.,  a 
Manhattan-based  management  group,  the 
report  attempts  to  illustrate,  through  the 
use  of  comparative  figures,  that  “the  total 
compensation  paid  to  New  York  City  cm- 


Ranking  of  Major  United  States  Cities 
By  Total  Annual  Compensation  of  a Police  Officer,  December,  1977 


Employer 


Rank 

City 

Annual 

Wage 

Employer 

Pension 

Contribution 

Health  & Related 
Benefits 
Contribution 

Total 

Annual 

Compensation 

1 

Los  Angeles 

$20,348 

$10,011 

$ 803 

$31,162 

2 

Detroit 

19,172 

10,318 

1,015 

30,505 

3 

San  Francisco 

19,098 

11,001 

328 

30,427 

4 

Washington 

19,871 

8,381 

535 

28,787 

5 

Seattle 

18,691 

8,187 

743 

27,621 

6 

New  York  City 

18,109 

8,010 

844 

26,963 

7 

San  Jose 

18,304 

4,210 

820 

23,334 

8 

Milwaukee 

17,113 

4,719 

925 

22,757 

9 

Chicago 

18,312 

3,247 

843 

22,402 

10 

Houston 

17,061 

4,606 

387 

22,054 

11 

San  Diego 

16,435 

4,783 

331 

21,549 

12 

Phoenix 

17,396 

2,987 

666 

21,022 

13 

Philadelphia 

15,769 

3,745 

808 

20,322 

14 

Cleveland 

16,573 

2,524 

780 

19,895 

15 

Buffalo 

12,696 

5,617 

666 

18,979 

16 

Kansas  City 

16,068 

2,089 

458 

18,615 

17 

New  Orleans 

14,962 

3,441 

160 

18,563 

18 

Pittsburgh 

14,400 

3,456 

608 

18,464 

19 

Columbus 

15,579 

2,390 

469 

18,428 

20 

Boston 

13,848 

3,760 

800 

18.408 

21 

Baltimore 

14,321 

3,437 

337 

18,095 

22 

Denver 

15,048 

2,235 

339 

17,622 

23 

Indianapolis 

12,373 

4,524 

579 

17,476 

24 

St.  Louis 

13,129 

3,151 

250 

16,530 

25 

Dallas 

13,884 

2,083 

177 

16,144 

26 

Memphis 

13,104 

1,966 

387 

15,457 

27 

San  Antonio 

13,104 

1,814 

217 

15,135 

28 

Jacksonville 

12,126 

2,292 

327 

14,745 

29 

Atlanta 

12,840 

770 

440 

14,050 

Ranking  of  Major  United  States  Cities 

By  Adjusted  Total  Annual  Compensation  of  a Police  Officer,  December,  1977 


Rank 

City 

Total  Annual 
Compensation 

Adjustment 

Factor 

Adjusted 
Total  Annual 
Compensation 

1 

Los  Angeles 

$31,162 

0.9864 

$31,592 

2 

Detroit 

30,505 

1.0171 

29.992 

3 

San  Francisco 

30,427 

1 .0594 

28,721 

4 

Seattle 

27,621 

0.9980 

27,673 

5 

Washington 

28,787 

1 .0440 

27,574 

6 

Houston 

22,054 

0.9225 

23,907 

7 

New  York  City 

26,963 

1.1620 

23,204 

8 

San  Jose 

23,334 

1.0594 

22,026 

9 

Chicago 

22,402 

1 .0200 

21,963 

10 

San  Diego 

21,549 

0.9848 

21,882 

11 

Milwaukee 

22,757 

1 .0660 

21,348 

12 

Phoenix 

21,022 

1 .0222 

20,565 

13 

Cleveland 

19,895 

1.0108 

19,682 

14 

Philadelphia 

20,322 

1.0370 

19,597 

15 

Kansas  City 

18,615 

0.9626 

19,338 

16 

Pittsburgh 

18,464 

0.9556 

19,322 

17 

New  Orleans 

18,563 

1.0222 

18,160 

18 

Baltimore 

18,095 

0.9975 

18,140 

19 

Columbus 

18,428 

1 .0222 

18,028 

20 

Denver 

17,622 

0.9797 

17,987 

21 

Buffalo 

18,979 

1.0578 

17,942 

22 

Dallas 

16,144 

0.9053 

17,833 

23 

Indianapolis 

17,476 

0.9800 

17,833 

24 

St.  Louis 

16,530 

0.9622 

17,179 

25 

Boston 

18,408 

1.1939 

15,418 

26 

Atlanta 

14,050 

0.9134 

15,382 

27 

Memphis 

15,457 

1 .0222 

15,121 

28 

San  Antonio 

15,135 

1.0222 

14,806 

29 

Jacksonville 

14.745 

1.0222 

14,425 

Tables  by  Program  Planners,  Inc. 


ployees  lags  behind  that  paid  to  other  mu- 
nicipal employees.” 

Although  it  remains,  to  be  seen  whether 
the  banking  committee  will  accept  the 
argument  and  ease  New  York  City's  finan- 
cial woes,  two  of  the  report's  comparative 
tables  contain  what  may  be  the  most  up- 
to-date  information  on  national  police 
compensation.  Program  Planners  compiled 
the  chans  through  data  obtained  from  the 
International  Personnel  Management  Asso- 
ciation, the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, and  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs. 
Questionnaires,  local  newspaper  clippings 
and  telephone  interviews  were  also  utilized 
in  the  analysis. 

According  to  the  report,  the  tables  in- 
clude “all  those  cities  which  have  had  a 
population  of  500,000  or  more  people,  and 
Atlanta;  and  for  which  data  are  available." 
The  researchers  were  not  able  to  obtain 


complete  statistics  for  Cincinnati,  Hono- 
lulu and  Minneapolis. 

A number  of  qualifying  remarks  were 
included  with  the  charts,  explaining  various 
police  pension  plans  and  noting  that  a 
number  of  cities  are  currently  negotiating 
salary  and  pension  levels  with  their  offi- 
cers. Figures  for  Detroit,  San  Jose,  San 
Diego,  New  Orleans,  Pittsburgh,  Boston, 
Denver,  Dallas,  Jacksonville  and  Cincin- 
nati represent  wages  being  paid  under  ex- 
pired contracts. 

The  cost  of  living  adjustment  contained 
in  the  second  table  was  derived  by  dividing 
each  city’s  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Intermediate  Budget  for  a Four-Person 
Family  by  the  U.S.  Urban  Average.  For 
cities  without  a published  budget,  the  ad- 
justment factor  of  1.0222  was  based  on  the 
average  budget  for  all  metropolitan  areas  in 
the  United  States. 


Creation  of  new  border  agency 
may  place  ATF  in  Justice  Dept. 


Continued  from  Page  1 
would  have  removed  the  Coast  Guard  from 
under  the  mantle  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  transferred  its  opera- 
tion to  the  Customs  Service.  The  measure 
was  drafted  in  an  attempt  to  cut  drug  and 
contraband  trafficking  along  the  nation's 
coastlines,  but  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Brock  Adams  said  that  he  would  strongly 
resist  such  a move. 

In  spite  of  the  compromises  that  have 
already  been  made  in  the  reorganization 
plan,  opposition  is  still  expected  from 
some  quarters.  The  head  of  the  Washington 
office  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  John  Shattuck,  said,  "The  central- 
ization of  law  enforcement  functions 
carries  with  it  the  possibility  of  further 
abuses,  and  we’re  always  concerned  about 
that." 

Commenting  to  the  Times  about  the 
overall  plan,  one  budget  official  noted  that 
the  proposal  would  create  a single  unit 
within  the  Treasury  Department  to  com- 
bine all  the  inspection  and  control  func- 
tions of  INS  with  those  of  the  Customs 
Service.  "It  would  be  more  than  a merger 
of  INS  into  Customs,"  he  said.  “It  would 
be  the  creation  of  an  entirely  new  entity." 

If  the  new  agency  is  approved,  4,000 
employees  would  be  transferred  from  INS 
to  Customs  and  the  combined  force  would 
be  responsible  for  inspection  and  revenue 
collection  functions  at  the  nation’s  borders 
and  points  of  entry. 

The  new  bureau  would  be  given  its  own 

NOBLE  to  study 
problems  faced  by 
black-run  PDs 

Continued  from  Page  3 
manders,  the  conference  will  examine  the 
problems  specifically  related  to  police  de- 
partments headed  by  blacks. 

NOBLE  vice  president  William  H.  Dye, 
police  chief  of  Champaign,  Illinois  and  the 
former  chief  of  East  St.  Louis,  said  that  de- 
partments with  black  chief  executives  arc 
often  plagued  by  a lack  of  financial  sup- 
port. 

"The  rules  suddenly  change  when 
blacks  get  to  take  over  a city,"  he  noted. 
“We  find  the  county,  state  and  Federal 
governments  have  withdrawn,  leaving  the 
city  with  a low  tax  base  and  inadequately 
trained  police  force." 


name,  but  the  Border  Patrol,  which  polices 
the  areas  between  border  checkpoints, 
would  be  provided  with  a separate  identity, 
according  to  the  plan. 

To  complete  the  shift,  an  as  yet  un- 
known number  of  ATF  agents  would  move 
to  the  Justice  Department  where  they 
would  be  organized  as  an  investigative  unit. 

As  a result  of  the  move,  the  Justice  De- 
partment would  control  three  investigative 
agencies,  while  two  investigative  functions 
would  remain  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  the  form  of  the  Secret  Service  and 
Customs. 

At  the  same  time,  the  FBI  would  lose  its 
fingerprint  and  identification  facilities.  The 
related  functions  would  be  placed  in  a sep- 
arate unit  in  the  Justice  Department  under 
the  theory  that  much  of  the  work  of  the 
fingerprint  squad  is  clerical  and  does  not 
require  the  investigative  prowess  of  the 
FBI. 

The  total  reorganization  package  was 
examined  by  President  Carter  earlier  last 
month  in  what  was  described  as  a “direc- 
tion” but  not  a "decision”  meeting.  Short- 
ly after  the  conference,  budget  officials 
who  designed  the  plan  were  allowed  to 
brief  members  of  key  Congressional  com- 
mittees to  ascertain  their  feelings  toward 
the  proposed  restructuring. 

Supreme  Court 
Briefs . . . 

Continued  from  Page  5 

to  begin  using  negligence  as  a vehicle  to 
freeze  the  creative  arts." 

The  State  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  the 
ruling  and  stated  that  the  girl  had  a cause 
of  action  against  the  network  and  affiliate 
station  '"despite  First  Amendment  protec- 
tions.” 

Justice  Brennan  was  the  only  member 
of  the  Court  who  wanted  to  grant  review 
of  the  First  Amendment  case.  He  explained 
that  his  interest  in  the  case  stemmed  from 
the  issue  of  “whether  the  Constitution’s 
guarantees  of  freedom  of  speech  were 
broad  enough  to  bar  any  trial." 

In  not  ruling  on  the  First  Amendment 
right  of  television  in  this  case  the  Supreme 
Court  has  opened  up  the  potential  for  an 
entire  new  field  of  negligence  practice. 
(NBC  v.  Nictni,  No.  77-1308,  announced 
April  24,  1978.) 


Crisis  resolution  training  for  the  ‘real  world’ 


CONFLICT  AND  CRISIS  INTERVENTION  SKILLS 
TRAINING  PROGRAM 


Traditional  Model 


Qualification  to  Traditional  Model 


Revised  Model 


(Author’s  note.  The  Syracuse  Police  De- 
partment (SPD)  was  awarded  a $200,000 
grant  under  LEAA'S  Office  of  Technology 
Transfer  Demonstration  and  Replication 
Program  to  develop  a program  in  conflict 
and  crisis  training  skills  for  police.  Syra- 
cuse, which  was  one  of  six  demonstration 
cities  selected  nationwide,  was  initially 
given  a 15-month  period  in  which  to  plan, 
train,  implement,  and  evaluate  the  program 
which  was  designed  to  give  to  SPD  officers 
the  human  relations  skills  necessary  for  ef- 
fective intervention.  This  training  was  con- 
ducted from  September  1974  through  Sep- 
tember 1976  and  approximately  225  police 
officers  and  commissioned  officers  received 
the  specialized  in-service  training.) 

By  PHILIP  J.  MONTI 

To  develop  the  crisis  intervention  train- 
ing exercises,  a program  development  staff 
was  assembled,  consisting  of  the  chief  of 
police,  project  director,  psychological  ser- 
vices consultant,  representatives  from  the 
Office  of  Federal  and  State  Aid  Coordina- 
tion, police  coordinating  trainers,  training 
staff  from  a local  university,  referral  con- 
sultant, and  an  audio-visual  consultant.  The 
group  was  charged  with  coordinating  ef- 
forts to  develop  an  effective  training  pro- 
gram, and  they  subsequently  identified 
three  inter-related  components  of  the  train- 
ing program  as  being  extremely  valuable. 
These  components  consisted  of: 

• Behavioral  skills  training  in  conflict 
management  and  crisis  intervention  tech- 
niques-, 

• Substantive  understanding  of  the 
causes  of  conflict  and  crisis,  and  the  behav- 
ior of  individuals  in  crisis  situations; 

• Knowledge  about  and  use  of  human 
services  agencies  in  the  community  that  are 
potential  resources  for  crisis  resolution. 

Behavioral  skills  training  became  the 
core  of  the  program  because  of  its  compati- 
bility with  the  experiential  “structured 
learning'’  approach  of  Dr.  Arnold  P.  Gold- 
stein, which  was  employed  as  the  best 
means  of  information  transference. 

The  Goldstein  technique  utilizes  four 
basic  teaching  modes.  Through  the  use  of 
modeling,  the  trainee  is  shown  specific 
skills  or  techniques.  Role-playing  or  behav- 
ioral rehearsal  is  used  to  provide  the  trainee 
with  the  opportunity  to  practive  the  skills 
that  have  been  demonstrated,  and  a system 
of  social  reinforcement  is  then  employed, 
whereby  constructive  and  corrective  feed- 
back is  provided  by  trainees  and  trainers, 
who  offer  praise  as  the  trainee’s  behavior 
approaches  the  desired  expertise  in  demon- 
strating the  skill.  Finally,  the  trainee  is 
placed  in  a situation  where  he  can  transfer 
the  new  skills  to  a real  life  setting. 

The  theory  of  experiential  learning 
maintains  that  the  most  effective  transfer- 
ence of  learning  occurs  when  knowledge  is 
transferred,  not  merely  cognitively,  but  ex- 
perientially  as  well.  It  is  believed  that  an 
individual  must  experience  something  and 
be  reinforced  in  its  use  in  order  to  incor- 
porate it  into  his  normal  behavior  pattern. 

To  implement  this  type  of  training,  two 
compatible  methods  were  selected  by  the 
program  staff.  The  first  dictated  that,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  skills  learned  should 
be  related  to  the  actual  setting.  It  was 
decided  that  videotapes  be  used  that  accu- 
rately reflected  the  police  functions.  It  was 
also  deemed  important  that  skilled  police 
personnel  participate  in  the  training  devel- 
opment as  much  as  possible. 

The  accompanying  figure  illustrates  a 
model  that  explains  the  steps  involved  in 
experiential  learning,  which  arc  designed  to 
counter  resistance  met  with  in  the  tradi- 


tional learning  model.  It  points  out  the 
main  concept  of  experiential  learning,  illus- 
trating the  need  to  mesh  attitude  and  be- 
havior change  into  a consistent  whole. 

To  inject  the  "hands-on”  approach  into 
the  training,  it  was  decided  that  the  in- 
class,  two-week  program  would  be  follow- 
ed by  a six-week  period  of  field  training,  in 
which  direct  contact  between  the  coordi- 
nating trainers  and  the  trainees  would  con- 
tinue intermittently.  This  procedure,  it  was 
felt,  would  facilitate  the  transfer  of  learn- 
ing from  the  classroom  to  the  street  and 
permit  continued  feedback  between  trainer 
and  trainee. 

Videotapes  were  created  for  the  use  in 
the  modeling  exercises  because  of  their 
consistency  and  their  ability  to  create  a 
wide  variety  of  situations  within  the  class- 
room. 


. Continued  from  Page  3 
running  the  force  and  implementing  per- 
sonnel policies.  Last  year,  the  team  issued 
a report  which  charged  that  the  bureau 
under  Eaves  was  poorly  managed. 

Although  Jackson  had  criticized  Nap- 
per’s  group  at  the  time  of  the  report's  re- 
lease, the  mayor  had  only  words  of  praise 
in  announcing  Napper’s  nomination.  He 
noted  that  the  criminologist  Jias  a reputa- 
tion for  a "commitment  to  humane  treat- 
ment for  all,”  and  that  Napper  was  “the 
best  qualified  j^e  could  find  " 

Napper's  nomination  was  also  ap- 
plauded within  the  police  force.  “If  they 
had  to  go  outside  of  the  bureau,  Napper 
should  have  been  the  choice,”  one  appli- 
cant for  the  chief's  job  said. 

The  Constitution  reported  that  most 
rank-and-file  police  personnel  who  were  in- 


Presentations  were  included  which  cov- 
ered the  emotions  and  behaviors  of  people 
in  crisis  states,  the  general  concepts  and 
causes  of  family  crises,  the  behavior  of 
bystanders  in  crisis  situations,  and  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  verbal  behavior  of  peo- 
ple in  crisis,  or  effective  listening. 

The  range  of  uses  of  video  as  a training 
tool  is  potentially  very  broad,  both  in  uti- 
lizing pre-recorded  packaged  programs  and 
in  reviewing  classroom  simulations  for 
“instant  feedback."  The  tapes  used  by  the 
Syracuse  program  arc  not  instructional  in 
the  usual  sense,  however,  they  do  not  tell 
the  viewer  what  to  do,  nor  do  they  provide 
the  type  of  passive  learning  experience  that 
is  not  likely  to  be  an  enduring  one. 

Video  Techniques 

Before  a tape  is  presented  to  a class,  the 
students  should  be  provided  with  an  orga- 


terviewed  about  the  nomination  responded 
with  such  comments  as,  “I  thought  he 
would  be  the  one,"  or  "Good  choice." 

However,  most  of  those  interviewed 
agreed  that  Napper’s  pending  appointment 
would  not  produce  instant  change  in  the 
police  bureau 

Lieutenant  Gary  Shepherd,  who  has  in- 
stituted a suit  charging  reverse  discrimina- 
tion against  whites  in  the  police  bureau, 
noted  that  his  legal  action  and  another  suit 
filed  by  black  officers  must  be  settled  in 
the  courts  before  any  significant  improve- 
ment can  be  made. 

"Personnel  can’t  be  hired.  Officers  can’t 
be  promoted.  There’s  just  too  much  hang- 
ihg  in  the  balance  for  any  immediate  re- 
sults,*' he  said  “Napper’s  appointment  is  a 
good  step  in  the  right  direction.  I think  he 
was  the  best  choiefc.” 


Napper’s  nomination  applauded 
by  Atlanta’s  rank-and-file 


nizing  framework  within  which  they  can 
view  the  playback.  This  introduction 
should  include  a brief  description  of  what 
is  to  follow  and  the  rationale  behind  it.  the 
specification  of  what  the  learner  is  to  do, 
know  or  feel  at  the  end  of  the  presenta- 
tion, and  an  outline  of  the  criteria  by 
which  the  action  of  the  tape  should  be 
viewed. 

Another  strategy  for  effective  use  of 
video  involves  frequent  pauses  for  discus- 
sion or  enactment.  By  stopping  a ape  at  an 
important  incident  in  the  scenario,  a criti- 
cal point  in  an  intervention  can  be  high- 
lighted. A student  might  be  asked  how  he 
would  respond  if  he  was  part  of  the  aped 
situation,  and  his  response  could  be  check- 
ed with  the  subsequent  action  on  ape. 
Each  student  in  turn  could  be  asked  to 
respond  to  one  crucial  point  and  a group 
discussion  could  be  built  around  the  re- 
sponses. 

To  further  draw  students  into  the  taped 
incident,  "behavior  rehearsals"  should  be 
set  up  in  the  classroom,  following  a stimu- 
lus which  is  similar,  if  not  identical,  to  the 
stimulus  presented  to  the  model  character 
in  the  videotaped  enactment. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  any  police 
officer  used  as  a model  character  in  pre- 
taped programs  be  highly  regarded  within 
the  force.  Similarly,  the  model  must  not 
demonstrate  any  inappropriate  behaviors 
during  the  taped  situation,  and  he  or  she 
must  be  seen  and  heard  getting  rewarded 
for  appropriate  action. 

"Rewards" 

In  setting  up  any  type  of  police  training, 
whether  it  will  consist  of  role  playing, 
modeling,  lecture  or  audio-visual  presenta- 
tions, it  should  be  noted  that  if  there  is  no 
reward  to  the  new  skill,  die  program  will 
fail.  Command  personnel,  road-cxpcricnccd 
police  officers  and  other  credible  rewarders 
can  make  or  break  the  training  program. 
Research  has  confirmed  that  in  order  to  be 
successful,  a trainer  must  maximize  posi- 
tive performance  feedback. 

• • • 

(The  author  is  a sergeant  with  the  Syra- 
cuse Police  Department  and  the  co-author 
of  several  books  on  crisis  intervention.) 
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Current  job  openings  in  the  criminal  justice  system 


Assistant  or  Associate  Professor.  The  College  pf  Criminal 
Justice  of  Northeastern  University  is  seeking  a candidate 
to  teach  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  in  statistics 
and  research  methods  as  well  as  other  areas  of  criminal 
justice  and  criminology.  Other  duties  will  include  ad- 
vising graduate  and  undergraduate  students,  thesis  super- 
vision, initiation  and  fulfillment  of  research  projects, 
active  participation  in  college  and  university  committees, 
and  academic  contributions  to  the  profession. 

Applicants  must  posses  a Ph.D.  in  criminal  justice  or 
a related  area,  have  some  teaching  background  on  the 
undergraduate  or  graduate  levels  and  and  be  able  to  de- 
monstrate a capability  in  the  field  of  academic  research 
and  publication  in  the  area  of  criminal  justice.  Salary 
will  be  commensurate  with  experience  and  achievement. 

Send  resume  to:  Professor  Robert  R.J.  Gallati,  Chair- 
man, Faculty  Recruiting  Committee,  College  of  Criminal 
Justice,  144KV,  Northeastern  University,  360  Hunting- 
ton  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

Evaluation  Program  Manager.  The  individual  selected 
for  this  Justice  Department  post  will  function  as  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Program  Evalutation  (OPE) 
of  LEAA’s  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice.  Successful  candidate  will  be  responsible 
for  the  overall  development,  direction,  management, 
coordination  and  evaluation  of  OPE  plans,  activities 
and  programs. 

Necessary  qualifications  include  three  years  of'general 
experience  which  provide  a good  basic  or  general  knowl- 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST/PROGRAMMER 

A challenging  and  creative  job  is  available  for  an 
analyst/programmer  to  work  as  an  integral  member  of 
an  evaluation  research  team  that  is  analyzing  the 
operations  of  the  Troy,  New  York  Police  Department 
and  the  community  needs  for  police  service.  The  city 
and  county  have  jointly  purchased  a Burroughs  gener- 
ation 17,  model  26  computer  (128K)  which  will  have 
a geographically-based  file  with  multiple  access,  and 
which  is  expected  to  be  operational  by  the  end  of  this 
year. 

The  tasks  involved  in  the  position  include:  writing 
the  programs  and  analyzing  the  data  being  collected 
in  six  surveys;  performing  an  analysis  of  the  informa- 
tion flow  and  record  keeping  needs  of  the  depart- 
ment; working  closely  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Safety  to  assess  information  needs  not  ade- 
quately met  by  the  present  system;  assessing  the  com- 
patibility of  the  hardware  in  terms  of  those  needs; 
setting  goals  and  priorities  for  the  new  information 
system,  giving  particular  attention  to  the  question  of 
which  information  needs  will  be  met  by  spoken  com- 
munication, by  paper,  and  by  EDP;  developing  an  ap- 
propriate system  for  safeguarding  police  department 
data;  developing  priorities  for  a smooth  transition  to 
the  new  system;  supervising  transition  and  initial  im- 
plementation. 

Among  the  skills  required  for  the  job  are:  knowl- 
edge of  COBOL,  structured  programming,  and  prefer- 
ably a familiarity  with  Burroughs;  knowledge  of  SPSS 
and  non-parametric  statistics  preferred;  skill  in  sys- 
tems analysis  as  used  in  planning,  with  ability  to  work 
in  model  building  systems  helpful  but  not  essential; 
solid  and  broad  background  in  social  science  applica- 
tions of  information  systems  preferred  over  experi- 
ence in  police  information  systems;  ability  to  think 
logically  and  learn  quickly,  and  a sense  of  humor  and 
ability  to  work  in  a close-knit  organization. 

Salary  starts  at  $16,750  depending  upon  back- 
ground. A minimum  of  two  years'  experience  in  pro- 
gramming and  analysis  is  required.  The  job  is  available 
in  June  and  continues  through  mid-February  1980 
funded  by  a grant  from  the  New  York  State  Division 
of  Criminal  Justice  Services.  Fringes  include  health 
and  life  insurance.  An  equal  opportunity  employer. 

Send  resume  and  letter  describing  how  your  back- 
ground prepares  you  for  this  position  to:  Dr.  Dorothy 
Guyot,  Evaluation  Project  Director,  Troy  Police  De- 
partment, Troy,  NY  12180.  Enclose  the  names  of 
three  references.  .For  further,  information .^b.qut  the 
position  contact  Max  Chmura,  Research  Associate, 
at  (518)  2704446. 


edge  of  the  principles  of  organization,  management  and 
administration.  Specialized  requirements  specify  pro- 
gressively responsible  experience  in  work  requiring  the 
making  of  analysis  and  evaluations  regarding  substantive 
operating  programs. 

At  least  one  year -of  the  required  experience  must  have 
been  at  a level  of  difficulty  and  responsibility  comparable 
to  that  of  the  next  lower  grade  in  the  Federal  service.  The 
grade  level  for  this  position  is  GS-301-15. 

Applicants  who  wish  to  be  considered  should  sub- 
mit a current  SF-171  (Personal  Qualifications  State- 
ment) to:  LEAA,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  633  Indiana 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Room  1044,  Washington,  DC  20531, 
Attn?  Betty  Mullins. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Criminal  Justice.  The  University 
of  Cincinnati’s  University  College  is  seeking  an  individual 
who  will  coordinate  the  Law  Enforcement  Technology 
Program  of  the  school’s  Psychology  /Sociology  Depart- 
ment. 

Applicants  must  possess  a master’s  degree  in  Law 
enforcement,  criminal  justice  or  corrections  and  have 
college  level  teaching  experience.  Successful  candidate 
will  demonstrate  a clear  ability  to  function  as  an  ad- 
ministrator. A J.D.  or  a D.Cr.,  research  background,  ex- 
perience with  government  contracts  and  regulations 
are  preferred.  Minimum  salary  for  a 10-month  contract 
will  be  $14,600. 

Send  applications  with  resume  by  June  20,  1978 
to:  Dr.  Purcell  Taylor,  Psychology /Sociology  Depart- 
ment, University  College,  University  of  Cincinnati, 
Mail  Location  No.  206,  Cincinnati,  OH  45221. 

Department  Chairman.  Mount  Mercy  College  is  accepting 
applications  for  a department  head  to  administer  its  crimi- 
nal justice  department  with  its  broadly-based  interdisci- 
plinary program.  They  are  seeking  a criminal  justice  gener- 
alist with  experience  in  the  field.  Preferred  teaching  areas 
are  public  policy  evaluation,  law,  applied  research  meth- 
odlogy  and  systems  and  management.  Duties  include 
maintaining  liaison  with  criminal  justice  agencies,  course 
content  development,  advising  students  and  scheduling 
classes  and  faculty. 

Persons  who  are  interested  should  send  resume,  tran- 
script and  three  letters  of  reference  to:  Mr.  Travis  Houser, 
Academic  Dean,  Mount  Mercy  College,  1330  Elmhurst 
Drive,  N.E.,  Cedar  Rapids,  IA  52402.  Application  dead- 
line is  July  1,  1978. 

Graduate  Assistantships  in  Law  Enforcement.  The  law 
enforcement  concentration  in  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity’s M.S.  program  in  Administration  of  Justice  is  offer- 
ing graduate  assistantships  in  teaching  and/or  research  in 
law  enforcement,  beginning  August  21,  1978  or  January 
15,  1979. 

Operational  research  projects  are  available  with  the 
Research  and  Development  Bureau  of  the  Memphis 
Police  Department.  Tuition  waivers  are  provided  for 
graduate  coursework  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science 


degree.  Current  pay  rate  for  quarter-time  assistantship  is 
$174.00  per  month  for  10  hours  work  per  week;  half-time 
assistants  receive  $348.00  per  month  for  a 20-hour  work 
week. 

Assistantship  awards  are  made  each  fall,  spring  and 
summer  semester.  Closing  date  for  fall  1978  is  July  14, 
1978;  December  8,  1978  is  the  closing  date  for  spring 
1979. 

For  application  and/or  further  information,  con- 
tact: Dr.  Fred  Klyman,  Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime, 
Delinquency  and  Corrections,  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity, Carbondale,  IL  62901.  Telephone:  (618)  453-5701. 


POLICE  ADMINISTRATION/ 
PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 

The  University  of  North  Dakota  is  seeking 
an  assistant  professor  for  a tenure  track 
position,  beginning  August  20,  1978.  Teach- 
ing load:  nine  hours  per  semester  primarily  on 
the  undergraduate  level.  Courses  include 
Criminal  Justice,  Police  Administration, 
Police  Operations  and  Police  Information 
Systems.  May  also  teach  some  courses  in  Pub- 
lic Administration.  Additional  duties  include 
directing  ongoing  programs  and  advising 
students  in  Police  Administration  and  Crim- 
inal Justice. 

Qualifications:  preferably  a Ph.D.  or  J.D. , 
masters  considered.  Practical  experience  in 
police  work  highly  desired.  Salary  range 
$13,500  to  $15,500  for  nine  months.  Sum- 
mer session  is  optional. 

The  University  of  North  Dakota  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Em- 
ployer. Apply  by  August  1978  to:  Steven  C. 
Markovich,  Chairman,  Department  of  Political 
Science,  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand 
Forks,  ND  58202. 


Criminal  Justice  Faculty 

The  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 
of  Fordham  University,  New  York  City,  has  an  open- 
ing beginning  September  1978  for  a professor  of 
Criminal  Justice  at  the  rank  of  assistant  professor 
or  higher.  Primary  specialty  areas  include  Criminal 
Justice,  Research  Methods,  Evaluation  Research,  and 
Computer  Programming.  Duties  include  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  teaching  and  research.  A Ph.D.  is 
required.  Salary  is  competitive. 

Please  send  vita  before  July  1 to:  Dr.  John  Mar- 
tin, Chair,  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropolo- 
gy, Fordham  University,  Bronx,  NY  10458.  An  af- 
firmative action/equal  opportunity  employer. 


Preserve  your  back  issues  of  LEN!! 


Now  you  can  bind  your  back  issues  of  Law 
Enforcement  News  into  an  attractive  and  useful 
reference  tool.  Each  blue  vinyl  binder  is 
gold-embossed  with  LEN's  distinctive  logo,  and 
holds  a year's  run  of  America's  fastest  growing  law 
enforcement  newspaper. 

The  binders  are  priced  at  $12.00  each,  and  a 
limited  number  of  the  sturdy  covers  is  available 
containing  volumes  one  through  three.  A complete 
set  of  filled  binders,  already  stocked  with  41  back 
issues,  costs  $35.00.  Send  your  order  to:  Law 
Enforcement  News,  Dept.  B,  444  West  56th  Street, 
New- York,  NY  10019.  - 1 ‘ ■ 
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Reviews  of  new  publications  in  the  criminal  justice  field 


Police-Community  Relations.  2nd  ed.  (Se- 
lected Readings).  Paul  F.  Cromwell,  Jr., 
and  George  Keefer.  West  Publishing  Co., 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  1978.  pp.  506. 

The  stated  purpose  of  this  volume  is  “to 
determine  the  reasons  for,  and  the  extent 
of,  the  difficulties  of  police-community  re- 
lations and  to  examine  ways  to  improve 
these  relations.”  The  authors  advise  us  that 
in  these  times  of  social  unrest,  the  need  for 
improving  police  relationships  with  the 
communities  they  serve  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized ; police-community  relations 
directly  affect  the  character  of  life  in  our 
cities  and  the  ability  of  our  communities  to 
maintain  stability  and  solve  their  problems. 
Thus,  an  uncooperative  working  relation- 
ship between  the  police  and  the  public  will 
seriously  reduce  the  ability  of  the  police  to 
cope  with  rising  crime  and  maintain  law 
and  order.  This  shortcoming  will  inevitably 
increase  the  danger  of  police  work  and 
have  an  erosive  effect  on  police  morale  — 
making  police  less  enthusiastic  about  per- 
forming their  work  well. 

The  selected  readings  which  the  authors 
have  amassed  in  this  second  edition  are  in- 
tended to  provide  the  student  with  the 
means  to  thoroughly  analyze  the  dynamics 
of  human  behavior  that  cause  positive  and 
negative  human  relation  responses  in  them- 
selves and  the  various  “publics”  with 
whom  they  deal. 

Fifty-five  selected  readings,  representing 
the  work  of  a number  of  professional  and 
authoritative  individuals  active  in  the  aca- 
demic and  law  enforcement  fields,  are  di- 
vided into  six  distinctive  parts.  Part  I deals 
with  the  police  officer’s  role  and  function 
in  modem  urban  society.  Part  II  moves  in- 
to the  psychosocial  aspects  of  community 
relations,  while  Part  III  represents  an  over- 
view of  minority  relations  and  the  police. 
Parts  IV  and  V,  "Police  Unions”  and 
"Women  in  Police  Work,”  trace  the  history 
and  current  status  of  unions  and  collective 
bargaining  by  police,  and  discuss  recent  in- 
creases in  the  utilization  of  women  as  line 
officers’,  respectively.  The  concluding  sec- 
tion on  special  considerations  addresses 
some  of  the  problems  of  police-media  rela- 
tions, family  intervention  programs,  civil- 
ian review  boards  and  other  topics. 

The  selection  of  the  articles,  the  ques- 
tion sections  at  the  end  of  each  chapter 
and  the  addition  of  the  two  new  chapters 


may  or  may  not  fulfill  the  theme  of  the 
book,  but  they  certainly  take  the  hereto- 
fore parochial  nature  of  police/community 
relations  and  transport  it  into  the  wider 
perspective  of  the  county,  city,  state  and 
indeed,  the  nation. 

For  the  criminal  justice  student  or  the 
professional  already  in  law  enforcement, 
this  volume  will  not  be  the  complete  an- 
swer to  his  quest  for  knowledge.  It  is  a 
good  introduction  and,  hopefully,  an 
encouragement  to  further  reading,  and  re- 
search and  experimentation  of  much  great- 
er depth  on  the  subject.  It  should  be  under- 
stood clearly  that  the  magnitude  and  im- 
portance of  the  various  aspects  of  police- 
community  relations  treated  cannot  be 
adequately  or  fairly  covered  by  such  short, 
and  sometimes  inconclusive  articles  or 
excerpts.  Also,  in  some  areas,  a more  repre- 
sentative selection  of  authors  is  needed  to 
give  the  reader  a broader  perspective  to 
consider.  If  the  book  lacks  anyone  thing, 
however,  it  would  be  the  absence  of  a sug- 
gested reading  list  at  the  end  of  each  chap- 
ter, as  is  generally  found  in  most  good  text 
books.  Although  each  article  contains 
proper  footnoting  and  has  a conclusion/ 
summary,  and  although  each  part  has  a 
series  of  questions  following  it,  notes  and 
references  would  have  been  quite  valuable. 
They  would  have  served  as  an  excellent 
supplement  to  the  sources  listed. 

—Stephen  Dandrilli 
• • • 

Police  Administration  — Organization  and 
Performance.  By  Anthony  V.  Bouza.  Per- 
gamon  Press,  New  York.  1978.  328  pp. 

Police  Administration  - Organization 
and  Performance  is  a comprehensive  text 
which  guides  the  reader  through  the  maze 
of  organization,  administration  and  man- 
agement found  in  present  day  police  de- 
partments. The  book  deals  with  urban  po- 
licing, with  particular  emphasis  on  prob- 
lems native  to  larger  police  departments 
and  cities.  Its  presentation  takes  a much 
broader  and  more  up-to-date  approach 
than  comparable  books  in  the  field  and 
deals  with  controversial  topics  other 
authors  shy  away  from. 

As  deputy  chief  of  the  New  York  Gty 
Transit  Police  and  former  assistant  chief  of 
the  New  York  Gty  Police  Department, 
Anthony  V.  Bouza  writes  candidly  based 
on  considered  reflections  and  a wealth  of 


administrative  experience,  as  opposed  to 
relying  on  cautious  scholarship.  By  implic- 
itly abandoning  many  of  the  orthodoxies 
of  police  administration,  the  author  allows 
the  issues  of  the  present  day  to  shape  the 
discussion.  His  style  is  polemic,  direct,  and 
uncompromising. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  with 
Part  I consising  of  six  chapters  that  deal 
with  organizational  issues  inherent  in  ad- 
ministering large  urban  departments.  (It 


should  be  noted  that  the  discussion  of  or 
ganization  presumes  a fourfold  division  of 
labor.  patTol,  investigations,  personnel,  and 
support  services.) 

Pan  II  concerns  itself  with  the  many  di- 
mensions of  police  performance  and  ad- 
ministrative responsibility.  Each  aspect  of 
police  performance  cited  is  intelligently  ex- 
plained and  examined  and  policy  recom- 
mendations arc  made  in  coordination  with 
Continued  on  Page  10 


The  Signs  of  Crime 

A Field  Manual  for  Police 


By  David  Powis 


with  a Foreword  by 
Sir  Robert  Mark 

Retired  Commissioner,  Scotland  Yard 
and 

with  a Preface  by 
P.  J.  Stead 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 

If  they  want  to  draw  their  pensions,  uniformed  policemen,  members 
of  the  traffic  patrol  and  any  other  members  of  the  police  might  take  a 
good  look  at  this  book,  a field  manual  for  young  constables,  handing 
down  to  them  the  thousand  and  one  ways  of  spotting  criminals,  com- 
piled during  the  31  year’s  service  of  David  Powis. 

Alec  Hartley 
Manchester  Guardian 

The  Signs  of  Crime  is  aimed  at  the  beat  officer,  the  supervising  ser- 
geant and  inspector,  the  men  and  women  at  the  sharp  end  of  the  ser- 
vice. Mr.  Powis  is  suggesting  how  a police  officer  can  interpret  what 
he  sees  with  his  own  eyes.  Throughout  the  book  he  says:  Watch  for, 
and  gives  tip  after  tip  on  the  working  methods  of  criminals  petty  and 
major,  the  characteristic  giveaways  that  distinguish  the  honest  citizen 
from  the  crook.  In  one  short,  crisp  chapter  after  another,  the  author 
gives  object  lessons  on.  . .offenses  which  a reasonably  alert  urban  offi- 
cer is  certain  to  encounter,  from  car  thefts,  shoplifting,  prostitution  and 
pimping;  the  three-card  trick;  to  child  abuse  and  baby  battering. 

Police 

It  might  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  it  will  supersede  that  vast  book. 
Criminal  Investigation  by  Hans  Gross.  . .but  for  me  this  book  contains 
at  least  one  new  fact,  or  one  new  stimulus  to  thought,  on  every  page, 
and  there  are  233  big  pages.  It’s  about  every  conceivable  aspect  of 
crime  prevention  and  detection,  and  more  than  any  book  I’ve  ever  seen 
it  shows  those  two  functions  as  being  the  province  of  the  uniformed 
man.  . .I’d  like  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  everyone  in  the  country. 

C.  H.  Rolph 
Police  Review 

Paperbound  250  pages  Illustrated  $5.95 


To:  The  John  Jay  Press 
444  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10019 

Please  send  me copies  of  The  Signs  of  Crime  at  $5.95  each. 

Enclosed  is  my  payment  pf  $ 

Name — — — 

Address  — 

City  ■ ■ • State Zip 


Law  Enforcement  News 
Available  to  Groups 

Complimentary  copies  of  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS 
for  distribution  to  groups  at  meetings,  conferences,  or  classes 
will  be  supplied  to  legitimate  concerns  on  request.  Please  notify 
the  editor  at  least  30  days  in  advance  of  the  date  and  indicate  the 
number  of  copies  required. 
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ORDER  BY  MAIL! 


Personalized 

LAWMAN'S 

Wall  Plaque 


Lei  the  spirit  of  the  old  west  live 
again  with  your  own  Lawman  Wall 
Plaque'  Expertly  crafted  and  shaped 
of  6”  x 15"  wood  with  walnut  finish 
border,  this  impressive  plaque 
comes  ready  to  hang  All  the  tools  of 
your  trade  are  there,  beautifully 
rendered  in  tones  of  brown  and  gold 
Simply  furnish  Officer  s name,  rank, 
precinct,  badge  number,  and  city  or 
area  where  stationed  Perfect  for 
yourself  or  as  a gilt 

$095  plus  $1  00  post 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

EflDLYN'S 

Oept  NS-  8146  N 23rd  Ave  G 
Phoenix,  AZ  85021 


Parsons  sets  retirement  from  Birmingham  PD 
to  become  superintendent  of  New  Orleans  force 


Continued  from  Page  1 
ministrators. 

According  to  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune,  Parsons  had  stated  that  he  would 
not  accept  the  superintendent’s  job  unless 
he  obtained  at  least  the  same  amount  of 
money  that  the  present  superintendent  is 
making.  Giarrusso  is  paid  $31,764  annual- 
ly, which  is  at  the  fourth  salary  level,  while 
the  starting  level  of  pay  for  police  chief  is 
$27,444.  Parsons  was  reportedly  making 
over  $40,000  a year  in  Birmingham. 

Mayor  Morial  asked  the  City  Council  to 
pass  a resolution  that  would  allow  Parsons 
to  start  at  the  top  of  the  pay  range,  mean- 
ing $38,604  annually. 


Apparently,  Morial’s  argument  was  well' 
received  by  the  council.  The  Birmingham 
police  spokesman  noted^hat  “they  agreed 
to  pay  Chief  Parsons  the  upper  range.” 
The  council  vote  was  important  because 
the  mayor  had  threatened  to  look  else- 
where for  a new  superintendent.  Before  the 
situation  was  stabilized,  Morial  had  told 
the  Times-Picayune  that  he  would  have  to 
go  “back  to  the  drawing  boards”  to  find  a 
new  appointee  if  he  was  not  able  to  obtain 
the  higher  salary  for  Parsons. 

A related  civic  controversy  had  devel- 
oped regarding  Parsons’  status  as  an  “out- 
sider,” provoked  by  rumors  which  implied 
that  Parsons  had  planned  to  commute  from 


Birmingham  once  had  assumed  the  New 
Orleans  post. 

Morial  challenged  the  validity  of  the 
innuendoes  at  a May  22  new  conference. 
"That's  a figment  of  the  imagination  of 
some  people  simply  because  he’s  an  out-of- 
towner,"  he  said,  “and  an  effort  to  under- 
mine the  effort  at  bringing  in  an  out-of- 
towner  for  the  position.” 

The  mayor  further  explained  that  while 
Parsons  has  opted  to  retain  his  home  in  the 
Birmingham  area,  the  chief  plans  to  live  in 
an  apartment  in  New  Orleans. 

"He  has  committed  himself  to  being  full 
time  as  a superintendent  of  police  for  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,”  Morial  noted. 


Reviews  of  new  criminal  justice  books 


Continued  from  Page  9 

the  needs  of  each  of  the  areas. 

At  the  outset,  the  author  reminds  us  of 
the  objectives  of  a police  department  - 
prevention  and  detection  of  crime,  effect- 
ing arrests,  protection  of  life  and  property, 
traffic  control  and  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  — and  warns  that  they  must  be  kept 
in  clear  focus  at  all  times  because  they  are 
the  only  constant  elements  in  urban  police 
administration.  In  order  to  accomplish 
these  objectives,  the  police  must  address 
themselves  to  the  present  needs  of  the  pub- 
lic. They  must  “research  the  causes  of  the 
problems,  participate  intimately  in  the 
community's  activities,  plan  for  and  antici- 
pate events,  understand  mediative  dimen- 
sions inherent  in  'peace  preservation,’  and 


become  active  participants  in  community 
issues,”  according  to  Bouza. 

The  highest  value  in  policing  is  ac- 
countability to  the  needs  of  the  people, 
Bouza  states,  and  he  reiterates  this  theme 
throughout  the  text.  Bouza  also  takes  the 
position  that  “Police  departments  must 
perceive  of  themselves  as  a link  in  the  chain 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  objective  it  is 
to  promote  public  safety  by  successfully 
meeting  the  challenge  of  crime.  The  police 
department  should  .develop  policies  mind- 
ful of  the  effective  integration  of  such  a 
system  and  function,  even  against  its  own 
narrow  interests,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
larger  universe  it  inhabits.” 

The  police  officer  is  a vital  figure  in  the 
administration  of  the  department,  Bouza 


states  he  believes  officers  should  be  con- 
sulted when  instituting  new  programs  and 
policies,  adding  that  motivation  will  be  in- 
creased if  the  individual  is  respected  and 
valued,  and  given  a sense  of  worth,  purpose 
and  importance. 

Police  Administration  — Organization 
and  Performance  is  a most  scientific  ap- 
proach to  police  administration  and  crime 
prevention.  Written  as  a guidebook,  the 
text  does  a fine  job  of  introducing  the 
reader  to  the  subject  matter.  For  the  stu- 
dent, administrator  or  supervisory  candi- 
date who  is  interested  in  comprehensive 
data  presented  in  a cohesive  format,  this 
book  is  an  excellent  source  for  study  and 
reference. 

—Stephen  L.  Dandrilli 
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Please  send  the  current  issue  of 
POLICE  Magazine  to  examine  at  no  cost  or 
obligation,  and  enroll  me  as  a subscriber.  If  I am  not 
completely  satisfied,  I can  write  "cancel”  on  the  subscription 
invoice  you  send  me.  Otherwise,  I will  pay  S12.00  for  a full  year’s  sub- 
scription of  six  issues.  (Or,  $20.00  for  a two-year  subscription.) 


(Please  make  checks  payable  to:  Criminal  Justice  Publications,  Inc.) 


TO: 

POLICE 

Magazine 

801  Second  Avenue 

New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


Police  Magazine  is  the  nation’s  first  periodical  devoted  to  detailed 
objective,  on-site  reporting  about  America’s  police. 

In  Police  Magazine  you’ll  find  reports  on  management  trends 
union  activities  and  collective  bargaining,  research  studies,  shift 
ing  patterns  of  crime  and  other  police  problems,  police  education 
and  training,  new  pressures  on  police  officers  and  their  families 
the  ongoing  debate  over  the  role  of  the  police  in  our  changing  society. 

Whatever  your  involvement  in  criminal  justice,  you’re  sure  to 
find  Police  Magazine  useful  — a source  of  new  ideas  for  handling 
your  own  problems,  a source  of  information  to  make  your  job  easier. 


July  1978.  Three-day  course.  Sympo- 
sium on  Computers  in  Law  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Research 
Foundation.  For  additional  information, 
write  or  call:  Dr.  Bruce  T.  Olson,  President, 
Criminal  Justice  Research  Foundation, 
2775  Cottage  Way,  Suite  29,  Sacramento, 
CA  95825.  Telephone:  (916)  488-4757. 

• • • 

July  9-28,  1978.  Career  Prosecutor 
Course.  To  be  held  in  Houston  by  the  Na- 
tional College  of  District  Attorneys.  For 
further  information  and  registration,  con- 
tact: Registrar,  National  College  of  District 
Attorneys,  College  of  Law,  University  of 
Houston,  Houston,  TX  77004. 

• • • 

July  10-13,  1978.  Police  Physical  Fit- 
ness Trainer’s  Course.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute for  Aerobics  Research.  To  be  held 
in  Dallas.  Tuition:  $250,  which  includes  all 
educational  materials.  For  more  details, 
contact:  Larry  R.  Gettman,  Institute  for 
Aerobics  Research,  11811  Preston  Road. 
Dallas,  TX  75230.  Telephone:  (214)  661- 
3374. 

• • • 

July  11-19,  1978.  Fifth  Institute  on 
Drugs,  Crime  and  Justice  in  England.  Pre- 
sented by  the  American  University  of 
Washington,  D.C.  Cost:  $835,  including  a 
single  study-bedroom,  breakfast,  tuition, 
and  seminar  social  events.  Air  travel  and 
ground  transport  are  not  included  in  the 
Institute  fee.  For  further  information, 
write:  Dr.  Arnold  S.  Loeback,  Director,  In- 
stitute on  Drugs,  Crime  and  Justice  in  Eng- 
land, Center  for  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice, The  American  University,  Washington, 
DC  20016.  Telephone:  (202)  686-2405. 

• • • 

July  13-16,  1978.  Law  Enforcement 
Hypnosis  Seminar.  To  be  held  in  Los 
Angeles  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Hypnosis 
Institute,  Inc.  For  additional  details,  con- 
tact: Dr.  Martin  Reiser,  Director,  Law  En- 
forcement Hypnosis  Institute,  Inc.,  303 
Gretna  Green  Way,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90049.  Telephone:  (213)  476-6024. 

• • • 

July  17-21,  1978.  Advanced  Firearms 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Smith  & Wesson 
Academy.  For  more  information,  contact: 
Director,  Smith  & Wesson  Academy, 
Springfield,  MA  01 101 . 

• • • 

July  17-21,  1978.  Workshop:  Responses 
to  Hostage  Taking.  To  be  held  in  Ottawa, 
Ontario  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  For  more  details,  write 
or  call:  IACP,  11  Firstfield  Road,  Gaithers- 
burg, MD  20760.  Telephone:  (301)  948- 
0922  ext.  208. 

• • • 

July  19,  1978.  State  and  Direction  of 
Corrections  and  the  Future  of  Corrections 
Seminar.  For  more  information,  write:  The 
University  of  Sydney,  Institute  of  Crim- 
inology. 173-175  Phillip  Street,  Sydney, 
N.S.W.  2000,  Australia. 

• • • 

July  20-21,  1978.  Privacy  and  Security 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Theorem  Insti- 
tute. To  be  held  in  Cleveland.  Fee:  $175. 
For  more  information,  write  or  call: 
Michael  O’Neil,  Vice  President,  Theorem 
Institute,  1737  North  First  Street,  Suite 
390,  San  Jose,  CA  95112.  Telephone: 
(800)  5 38-6896  outside  California,  or 
(408)  294-1427  in  state. 

• • • 

July  24-August  4,  1978.  Two-week  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Schools.  To  be  held 
in  Anchorage,  Alaska  by  the  National 
Training  Institute.  For  additional  details, 
contact:  National  Training  Institute,  Uni- 

tttf  .Stafctf  Dqwvoeht  of.J.Wfc,  DKig  JvO*. ' 

fOrccrpor*  Administration,  Washington.  fe)£ 
20537 


July  26-28,  1978.  Rape  Investigation 
Course.  To  be  held  at  the  Portland  Hilton 
in  Portland,  Oregon.  Presented  by  the 
Theorem  Institute.  Fee:  $225.  For  further 
information,  consult:  July  20-21. 

• • • 

July  31-August  4,  1978.  Short  Course 
for  Prosecutors.  Conducted  by  North- 
western University  School  of  Law.  Fee: 
$250.  For  further  information,  contact: 
Prof.  Fred  E.  Inbau,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law,  357  East  Chicago 
Avenue,  Chicago,  IL  6061 1 . 

• • • 

August  6-10,  1978.  Twenty-sixth  An- 
nual Seminar  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Auto  Theft  Investigators.  To  be 
held  at  the  Sheridan  Motor  Inn  in  Mobile, 
Alabama.  Fee:  $40.  For  further  informa- 
tion, contact:  Sgt.  Scott  V.  B.  English, 
Maryland  State  Police,  Pikesville,  MD 
21208.  Telephone:  (301)  486-3101  ext. 
371. 

• • • 

August  6-11,  1978.  Anti-Terrorism 

Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Texas  Depart- 

ment of  Public  Safety.  To  be  held  at  the 
Homer  Garrison  Jr.  Memorial  Law  Enforce- 
ment Academy.  For  more  details,  contact: 
Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety,  5805 
North  Lamar,  P.O.  Box  4087,  Austin,  TX 
78773.  Telephone:  (512)  422-0331  ext. 
492. 

• • • 

August  6-18,  1978.  Crime  Prevention 
Training.  Presented  by  the  California  Crime 
Prevention  Institute.  To  be  held  at  the 
Kellogg  West  Center  for  Continuing  Educa- 
tion, California  State  Polytechnic  Univer- 
sity, Poma,  California.  Tuition:  $256.14. 
For  further  information  and  applications, 
contact:  Loss  Prevention  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
613,  Sonoma,  CA  95476.  Telephone: 
(707)  938-5656. 

• • • 

August  7-9,  1978.  Policy  Development 
for  Law  Enforcement  Course.  To  be  held 
in  Phoenix  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Theorem  Institute.  Fee:  $225.  For  contact 
address,  consult:  July  20-21. 

• • • 

August  7-10,  1978.  Police  Discipline 
Course.  Presented  by  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Denver.  For  more  details,  consult:  July 
17-21. 

• • • 

August  8-11,  1978.  Short  Course: 

Models  for  Management.  Presented  by  the 
Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement. 
For  further  information  contact:  Florida 
Institute  for  Law  Enforcement,  St.  Peters- 
burg Junior  College,  6605  5th  Avenue 
North.  P.O.  Box  13489,  St.  Petersburg,  FL 
33733. 

• • • 

August  9-11,  1978.  Staff  Communica- 
tions Skills  Seminar.  To  be  held  in  Cincin- 
nati by  the  Interface  Resource  Group.  Pro- 
gram will  be  limited  to  20  participants.  Fee 
of  $275  covers  all  costs  for  the  three-day, 
in-resident  event,  including  tuition,  matcr- 
ials,  room  and  meals.  For  further  informa- 
tion and.  registration  call  or  wm.c;  Pro- 
grams Coordinator ,'•*  interface  tfesemree 
Group,  3112  Wa^ne  Avdnue,  Dayton,  OH 

. 45420.  TclepJ\0Ac  (H3,).254-6T75.  , 


August  9-12,  1978.  Four-day  Certified 
Course  in  Lie  Detection  and  Stress  Analy- 
sis: The  Mark  II  Voice  Analyzer.  Presented 
by  Law  Enforcement  Associates  Inc.,  at 
the  Hilton  Gateway  Hotel,  Newark,  New 
Jersey.  Fee:  $395.  For  more  details,  write 
or  call:  Law  Enforcement  Associates  Inc., 
88  Holmes  Street,  Box  128,  Belleville,  NJ 
07109.  Telephone:  (201)  751-0001. 

• • • 

August  14-16,  1978.  Child  Abuse  and 
Neglect  Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Police 
Juvenile  Specialist  Project,  University  of 
Missouri-Columbia.  To  be  held  at  the 
UMKC  Education  Building,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  For  further  information,  contact: 
Richard  D.  Ruddle,  Police  Juvenile  Ser- 
vices,  307  Waston  Place,  Columbia,  MO 
65211. 

• • • 

August  14-25,  1978.  Two-week  Law  En- 
forcement Training  Schools.  To  be  held  in 
Atlanta  by  the  National  Training  Institute. 
For  further  information,  consult:  July  24- 
August  4. 

• • • 

August  20-24,  1978.  108th  Congress  of 


Correction.  Sponsored  by  the  American 
Correctional  Association.  To  be  held  in 
Portland,  Oregon.  For  more  details,  con- 
tact: American  Correctional  Association, 
4321  Hartwick  Road,  Suite  L208,  College 
Park,  MD  20740. 

• • • 

August  21-23,  1978.  Child  Abuse  and 

Neglect  Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Police 
Juvenile  Specialist  Project,  University  of 
Missouri-Columbia.  To  be  held  at  the 

Rodcway  Inn,  St.  Ix>uis.  For  further  infor- 
mation, consult:  August  14-16. 

• • • 

August  29-31,  1978.  Fundamental 

Crime  Analysis  Workshop.  Designed  to  as- 
sist agencies  in  starting  a crime  analysis 
function  or  refine  existing  operations.  To 
be  held  at  the  Century  Plaza  Hotel  in  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia.  Sponsored  by 
the  Theorem  Institute.  For  further  infor- 
mation  and  contact  address,  consult  July 
20-21. 


Criminal  Justice  Events  Wanted 
The  editors  welcome  contributions 
to  the  ‘‘Upcoming  Events"  column. 
For  best  results,  items  must  be  sent  in 
■at  least  two  months  in  advance  of  the 
event.  Late-breaking  items  may  be 
phoned  in.  Send  to  Law  Enforce- 
ment News,  444  West  56th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10019.  (212)  247- 
1609. 
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THE 

TRUTH 

MACHINE 

Introducing  the  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer.  An  amazing  scientific  instrument 
designed  for  measuring  emotional  stress  reactions  and  detecting  truth  or  deceit 
- quickly  and  accurately. 

Housed  in  an  attache  case,  the  portable  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer  is  a hybrid 
dedicated  computer.  It  detects  the  inaudible  subconscious  changes  of  stress  in  a 
person’s  voice  tones.  These  changes  are  an  accurate  measure  of  truth  or  lies. 

The  MARK  II,  accurate  as  the  more  complex  polygraph  lie  detector,  can  be 
operated  by  anyone  after  a brief  orientation,  And,  truth  concerning  a specific 
issue  can  be  detected  in  minutes  with  just  a few  questions. 

The  applications  are  numerous:  Pre-employment  screening,  police,  fire  and 
safety  investigations,  insurance  adjustment,  internal  loss  prevention,  or  as  a high 
level  conference  lie  detector  in  negotiations  involving  important  contract  or  large 
financial  transactions. 

Certified- courses  in  lie  detection  and  stress  analysis  using  the  MARK  II  Voice 
Analyzer  arc  nih  monthly  to  train  new  students  and  those  interested  in  the  field 
of  voice  analysis. 


ADDITIONAL  PRODUCTS 

Miniature  Recorders 
Night  Vision  Systems 
Parabolic  Microphone 
Scramblers 
Telephone  Recorders 
Vehicle  Followers 
Weapons  Detectors 
Attache  Case  Recorder 
Body  Armour 
Body  Transmitter 
Countermeasures  Equip. 
Identification  Equip. 
De-Bug  350 

Mark  II  Voice  Analyzer 
Explosives  Oetector 
Letter  Bomb  Detector 
Bomb  Blanket 
Countermeasure  Services 
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Computers  aid  Birmingham  PD 
in  mapping  crime  statistics 


Continued  from  Page  3 

ly  maintained  existing  body  of  data  from 
an  information  storage  system  to  a readily 
usable-  form  for  need  analysis  and  policy 
decision  making." 

Parsons  implied  that  the  study’s  chief 
aim  was  already  being  realized,  and  he 
cited  a pair  of  the  report’s  maps  which  in- 
dicate that  business  robberies  arc  declining 
in  Birmingham’s  commercial  districts. 

“We  were  able  to  push  the  business 
robberies  out  of  the  downtown  area,"  he 
said,  adding  that  the  maps  demonstrate 
that  the  inner  city  was  ringed  by  communi- 
ties with  high  incidences  of  nonresidential 
burglaries  and  robberies. 

Parsons  also  noted  that  per  capita  crime 
increased  in  areas  with  dense  population, 
citing  another  possible  crime  causing  factor 
which  was  suggested  by  the  maps.  “We 
attribute  the  freeway  system  to  increased 
crime  in  certain  areas  of  the  city,"  he  said. 
“If  you  look,  you’ll  sec  that  the  areas  with 
high  crime  also  are  along  the  superhigh- 
ways.” 

The  report’s  map  pairing  for  the  cate- 
gory of  "Summary  Combined  Dispatch 
Data"  is  reproduced  here  to  illustrate  the 
choropleth  process.  As  indicated  by  the 
legend  between  the  two  maps,  five  degrees 

Police  Christmas  Cards 
(X  Handcuff  Jewelry 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Custom  Police  Jewelry 

Send  for  your  Catalog:  50  < 

Refundable  on  your  first  order. 


J.  B.  Benson  Enterprises 

P.O.  BOX  2077-EN 
ANAHEIM,  CALIFORNIA  92804 


of  shading  are  employed,  each  representing 
a precentile  range  of  calls  for  police  service. 
The  five  intervals  represent  the  0-20th  per- 
centile, 21st  to  40th  percentile,  41st  to 
60th  percentile,  61st  to  80th  percentile, 
and  the  81st  to  100th  percentile. 

In  addition  to  mapping  each  call  cate- 
gory. the  report  provides  computer-plotted 
graphs  which  display  1976  data  as  percent- 
ages of  1975  data  for  each  type  of  call  for 
service.  The  graphs  are  designed  to  reveal 
annual  decreases  and  increases  by  typology 
per  beat. 

A multipart  appendix  to  the  study  com- 
piles the  dispatch  data  according  to  signal 
code,  month  of  the  year,  day  of  th^week 
and  hour  of  day. 

The  monthly  analysis  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  crime  has  seasonal  fluctuations. 
More  offenses  were  reported  hi  the  hot 
summer  months  in  1976,  while  the  inci- 
dence of  crime  was  lowest  in  January. 

According  to  the  report's  1976  figures, 
police  received  more  calls  for  service  on 
Saturday  than  on  any  other  day  of  the 
week.  Friday  ranked  second  in  this  analy- 
sis, while  Sundays  and  Tuesdays  were  the 
least  active  in  regard  to  requests  for  police 
assistance. 

The  report's  dispatch  analysis  by  hour 
of  day  indicated  that  more  calls  for  service 
were  received  between  5 to  6 P.M.  than 
any  other  time  of  the  day  during  1976. 
Generally,  3 to  11  P.M.  was  the  busiest 
period  for  Birmingham  patrol  officers,  the 
figures  revealed 

CORRESPONDENTS  WANTED 
Law  Enforcement  News  is  seeking 
state  correspondents  to  write  stories 
dealing  with  topics  of  interest  to  the 
criminal  justice  community. 
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New  products  for 
law  enforcement 

Items  about  new  or  modified  products  arc  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other  in- 
formation received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor.  Nothing  contained  here- 
in should  be  understood  to  imply  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 


OXYGEN  KITS  - Safety  Laboratories, 
Inc.  has  introduced  an  extensive  line  of 
portable  emergency  oxygen  units  that  uti- 
lize a hand-held  spherical  tank,  which  is 
capable  of  providing  over  24-minutes  of  aid 
to  respiratory  victims. 

Three  types  of  regulator/mask  combina- 
tions can  be  ordered  with  the  146-liter, 
high-tensile  steel  tanks.  Model  S-5500  is  a 
controlled-flow  device  that  delivers  a preset 
flow  of  six  liters  per  minute  through  plastic 
tubing,  connected  to  a face  mask. 

The  Model  S-5100  also  features  preset 
flow,  however  a face  mask  is  attached  di- 
rectly to  the  device,  which  is  then  activated 
by  a “facial  contact"  technique.  The 
method  allows  the  user  to  administer 
oxygen  as  soon  as  the  mask  is  applied  to 
the  victim’s  face.  A third  regulator,  Model 
S-5600,  can  be  adjusted  to  deliver  a flow 
rate  of  zero  to  eight  liters  per  minute 
through  a tubing  and  mask  combination. 
The  amount  of  gas  administered  can  be 
monitored  through  the  use  of  an  included 
liter  flow  outlet  gauge.  All  three  models 
come  complete  with  content  gauges. 

The  manufacturer  guarantees  the  regu- 
lators for  five  yearsf  while  the  tanks  feature 
a one-year  warranty.  The  devices  can  be 
purchased  separately  or  in  sets,  which  can 
be  ordered  with  various  types  of  storage 
and  carrying  containers. 

For  an  illustrated  brochure,  write: 
Safety  Laboratories,  Inc.,  220  N.  E.  68th 
Street,  Miami,  FL  33138. 

• • • 

TRAINING  TARGET  - Developed  by  a 
retired  New  York  State  Firearms  instructor, 
Return  Fire  is  an  animated  firearms  train- 
ing target  designed  to  improve  the  quick- 
draw  capabilities  of  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel through  the  use  of  negative  condi- 
tioning. 

When  an  officer  fails  to  hit  the  unit's 
target  in  a present  time  limit,  the  device 
fires  a tennis  ball  at  the  shooter,  physically 
illustrating  his  failure  and  reinforcing  the 
need  for  accurate,  rapid-fire  shooting. 

The  device  requires  the  use  of  wax  pro- 
jectile bullets  which  are  generally  less  ex- 
pensive than  regular  ammunition.  A supply 
of  500  wax  rounds  is  provided  with  the  de- 
vice, and  special  reloading  equipment'  is 
available. 

Further  details  can  be  obtained  by  con- 
tacting Paul  F.  Paquet,  Return  Fire,  163 
Fulton  Road,  Mamaroneck,  NY  10543. 
Telephone  (914)  698-8526. 

• • • 

SAFETY/DETECTION  MIRRORS  - De- 
signed to  prevent  pedestrian  collisions  at 
hallway  intersection  and  to  discourage  pil- 
ferage in  institutional  or  retail  settings,  Bell 
mirrors  feature  all-steel  backing  and  in- 
stallation hardware  and  are  available  in  a 
number  of  shapes  and  sizes. 

Convex  or  flat  glass  models  can  be  or- 
dered in  a round  format,  with  sizes  ranging 
from  12"  to  36"  or  in  a rectangular  con- 
figuration, which  is  available  in  10"  x 14", 
16"  x 24”  and  20”  x 30”  sizes.  Plexiglass 
models  are  manufactured  only  in  the  round 
format. 

For  more  information,  write  or  call: 
Bell  Glass  and  Mirror  Co.,  1328  Flatbush 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  NY  11210.  Telephone: 
(212)  859-2223. 

• • • 

FIREARMS  TRAINING  FILMS  - Two 
new  color/sound  productions,  illustrating 
gun  safety,  know-how  and  responsibility. 


are  being  distributed  by  AIMS  Instruction- 
al Media  Services. 

"The  Revolver:  Operation  and  Use"  is  a 
14-minuic  presentation  covering  the  care 
and  handling  of  both  Smith  & Wesson  and 
Colt  .38  caliber  revolvers.  A safety  se- 
quence depicts  procedures  for  storage  and 
use,  while  a section  on  operation  demon- 
strates proper  stance,  grip,  sighting  and 
breath  control.  Other  aspects  of  gun  use 
covered  by  the  film  include  nomenclature, 
care  and  cleaning,  dry-fire  practice  and  cor- 
rective procedures. 

“Gun  Wise,"  a 17-minutc  community- 
oriented  film,  dramatizes  how  fear,  alcohol 
and  drugs,  and  violent  emotions  can  trigger 
tragic  accidents  when  guns  are  present. 
Basic  safety  practices  are  illustrated,  while 
special  sequences  emphasize  secure  fire- 
arms storage  and  define  the  law  involved  in 
using  a gun  in  the  home  for  protection 
against  intruders. 

Purchase  and  rental  information  is  avail- 
able from:  AIMS  Instructional  Media  Ser- 
vices, Inc.,  262  Justin  Avenue,  Glendale, 
CA  91201. 

• • • 

VEHICLE  DECK  LIGHTS  - Unity’s  six- 
inch  and  five-inch  sealed  beam  units  are  de- 
signed to  provide  spot  or  flood  illumina- 
tion while  withstanding  the  rough  handling 
and  severe  conditions  prevalent  in  law  en- 
forcement operations. 

Featuring  a swivel  pivot  base  that  per- 
mits full  360°  rotation  and  180®  vertical 
movement,  the  lights  are  constructed  of 


brass  with  triple  chrome  plating  for  dura- 
bility. Available  accessory  hardware  in- 
cludes clamp  brackets  for  mounting  to  pipe 
haindrails  on  emergency  vehicles,  an  angle 
bracket,  and  two-inch  square  or  three-inch 
round  brackets  for  flat  surfaces. 

The  lights  can  be  ordered  with  the  new 
General  Electric  halogen-cycle  lamps, 
which  offer  the  advantages  of  lower  main- 
tenance costs  through  longer  bulb  life  and 
better  light  efficiency  due  to  the  virtual 
elimination  of  bulb  blackening. 

For  information  on  the  company’s  en- 
tire line  of  auxiliary  automotive  lighting, 
write:  Unity  Manufacturing  Company, 

1260  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago,  IL 
60610. 
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